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Historian explores lives 
of slaves at Homewood 


COURTESY OF KELSEY KO 


Some students have pointed out that the spaces available in MSE and Brody are not enough to accomodate the demand during exam season. 


What should the library do to address seat saving? 


By ALYSSA WOODEN & 
MORGAN OME 
News & Feature Editors 


Many students struggle 
to find a space to study in 
Brody Learning Commons 
or the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library (MSE), especially 
during exam season. Often, 
students save themselves 
seats by putting down their 
belongings and then leav- 


ing for extended periods 
of time, preventing others 
from using these spaces. 

This semester, MSE is 
soliciting student input 
to address the problem of 
seat saving. The library has 
asked students to submit 
ideas via social media or 
through the library’s sug- 
gestion box. 

Heather Stalfort, direc- 
tor of communications and 


Students connect gender | 


equity and sustainability 
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The Feminist Mondays series informs students on sustainable practices. 


By COLE DOUGLASS 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins Feminists and 
Students for Environmen- 
tal Action (SEA) tabled an 
event titled “Sustainable 
Sex” on Monday as part of 
a larger series of “Feminist 
Mondays,” which aims to 
call attention to the issues 
intersecting feminism and 
environment sustainability. 

Bhavitha Kotha, the vice 
president of Hopkins Femi- 
nists, said that they want to 
challenge students to think 
about feminism in new 
ways. She said that she had 


never before considered 


to really care about the oth- 
ers 

According to SEA Presi- 
dent Kyra Meko, the group 
has been looking to col- 
laborate with other orga- 


nizations promoting social 


justice. 
“Environmentalism 
and feminism intersect 


in many areas, includ- 
ing concerns about access 
to resources and family 
planning, as well as the 
attention they both give to 


the. disproportionate im-. 


pacts of certain policies 
[and] events on low-income 
people of color,” Meko 
wrote in an email to The 


marketing for MSE, said 
that the library does not in- 
tend to ban the practice of 
saving seats. 

“We don't have any in- 
tention of stopping seat 
saving or policing it,” she 
said. “We just really want- 
ed to acknowledge some of 
the complaints that have 
come in recently and see if 
anyone has some solution.” 

She noted that seat sav- 
ng is a recurring issue that 
students bring up during 
exam season but added that 
the library has received 
complaints earlier than 
usual this semester. 

“We had enough stu- 
dents raise the issue, so we 
thought it was something 
that maybe our students 


using the library could help 
troubleshoot,” Stalfort said. 

Although some students 
see seat saving as a major 
problem, others feel that it 
is generally acceptable. Se- 
nior Anshel Kenkare said 


that seat saving is only in- | 
| stand more how it affected 
| the people who were en- 


convenient during exam 
periods and that he rarely 
has trouble finding a seat. 
“T’ve done it in the past, 
and I know my friends 
have done it in the past,” he 


said. “It’s an accepted phe- 


nomenon.” 

Junior Cassidy Speller, 
who has saved seats in MSE 
in the past, thinks library 
staff should focus on more 
important problems. 

“If someone has been 

See LIBRARY, pace A5 


| By HALEY HANSON 
| For The News-Letter 


The Homewood Muse- 
um hosted the latest event 
in the Architectural Lec- 
ture Series last Monday 
evening with a talk about 
the history of slave life on 
the Homewood Estate. 

The talk 


the College of William and 
Mary, discussed the spaces 
slaves inhabited and how 
they made a life for them- 
selves. 

“There’s a lot of difficult 
history here,” Schrieber 
said. “One way that we can 


| deal with that is to learn 


more about it and under- 


slaved at Homewood.” 

In the early 19th century, 
this land was owned by 
Charles Carroll LU, whose 
father was one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Carroll II 
funded the construction 
of the Homewood House 
which Schrieber studied. 

“Tm not going to be giv- 
ing an architectural lecture. 
Rather, I’m going to be using 


architecture to talk about so- 
cial history,” Schreiber said. 
“We are working on reinter- 
preting the spaces of Home- 
wood to better reflect the 
multiple families and mul- 
tiple people who dwelled in 
those spaces, who worked 

in those spaces.” 
Schreiber explained that 
researching 


was part of this _his- 
| an initiative tory was 
by the muse- “We want to be difficult 
um to bring . : with _ little 
able to have a 

awareness COMeCre te 
to the stories relevant story data and 
of enslaved that really moves documen- 
people on ae tation. She 
the land now people. elaborated 
occupied by — JuLIA Rose, — on how she 
Homewood Homewoop MusEuM worked 
campus. CurATOR . around that 
Ab bY (ppd in forma- 
Schreiber, a tion gap to 
lecturer at bring — for- 


ward an accurate depiction 
of the lives of enslaved peo- 
ple at Homewood. 

“We have a couple of tax 
records that tell us usually 
just the number and ages of 
enslaved people and their 
gender,” she said. 

From her sources, Sch- 
reiber estimated that dur- 
ing that time there were 
between two and 20 slaves 
on the Estate depending on 

the time of year. 

Schreiber compared 
Homewood to other simi- 
lar estates, such as Monti- 
cello, a plantation owned 
by former U.S. President 
Thomas Jefferson. It was 
recently discovered that 
Sally Hemings, a_ slave 
woman with whom Jeffer- 
son had children, inhabited 

See ARCHITECTURE, pace A5 


Pastor analyzes the role of faith in political activism 


By EMILY McDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


Reverend Daryl Kearney 
discussed the intersections 
of race, faith and politics 
at the Bunting-Meyerhoff 
Interfaith and Community 
Service Center on Wednes- 
day. The talk was the first 
part in a speaker series 
hosted by the JHU Social 
Justice and Equity Collec- 
tive. 

Lester Spence, the co- 
director for the Center for 
Africana Studies and asso- 
ciate professor of political 
science, moderated the dis- 
cussion. 

Kearney, who serves as 
the pastor of Turner Me- 


INSIDE 


morial African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in 
Hyattsville, Maryland, 
stressed the importance of 
tackling the roots of social 
justice issues in America 
today. 

“We often go after 
the fruit that’s hanging 
from America’s tree: rac- 
ism, sexism, classism, 
homophobia,” he _ said. 
"We try to eliminate the 
fruit, when it won’t tackle 
the roots. After a certain 
amount of time, the fruits 
will continue to come 
back.” 

He also addressed the 
role of religion in confront- 
ing society’s problems. 

“We worked to get the 


voting rights, and we got it 
— that’s fruit. But we didn’t 
deal with the reasoning 
and the cause of why we 
had to fight,” he said. “The 
church, the faith commu- 
nity, has the power to deal 
with the roots.” 

In reflecting on how 
faith can service disadvan- 
taged people today, Kear- 
ney also discussed the his- 
tory of the role of politics in 
black churches in America. 

“There was this moment, 
particularly after the Civil 
Rights Movement, where a 
number of black churches 
were actually articulating a 
radical political message,” 
he said. 

Kearney elaborated that 


people had the power to in- 
fluence their religious lead- 
ers. 

“They were doing so 
in part because they had 
ministers like Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr, but what 
really was happening was 
that you had this ground- 
swell of people, and they 
pushed their pastors to do 
work,” he said. 

According to  Kear- 
ney, there was a change 
in the political ideologies 
of churches during . the 
1980s, when consumer- 
ism and capitalism began 
to influence religious life. 
This led to a movement 
called prosperity gospel. 

Sree RELIGION, pace A4 


Hook-up culture creates apathy 


Lily Kairis addresses the prevalence of hook-up 


News-Letter. th ir 


some of the things that the 


Our Hall 


“Feminist Mondays” series At “Sustainable Sex,” the | ah Peo 3 culture among college students and discusses its 
addresses. _ groups gave out sustain- a Turn to the photo emotional side effects. VOICES, PAGE A8 
“We really want to fo- ably-produced condoms, essay for cute 


which are carcinogen-free 

and manufactured by la- 

borers paid fair wages. 
Kotha said that mem- 

bers of Hopkins Feminists 

spoke with students about | 

how to practice sustainable 

See FEMINISTS, pace A4 


cus on the intersectional 
aspects [of] feminism and 
how it overlaps with envi- 
ronmentalism, because we 
feel like people really tend 
to look at these issues in 
boxes,” she said. “To care 
about one is, by definition, 


_ throwback pictures of 
The News-Letter staff 
dressed up for trick- 

_ or-treating. PHOTO 
ESSAY, PAGE A12 


The Color Purple is still relevant 


Managing Editor Kelsey Ko shares her experience 
watching a performance of The Color Purple 

and talks about the musical’s pertinence to our 
current political climate. ARTS, PAGE B5 
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lslamophobia in Myanmar led many Rohingyas to migrate to Bangladesh. 


By TIANCHENG LYU 
For 7he News-Letter 


Since August 2017, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Ro- 
hingya people, one of the 
many ethnic minorities in 
Myanmar (Burma), have mi- 
grated into the neighboring 
country of Bangladesh. 

The Rohingya, which 
are predominantly Mus- 
lim, have fled Myanmar, a 
predominantly Buddhist 
country, to escape violence 
and “ethnic cleansing” im- 
posed by the country’s se- 
curity forces. 

On Tuesday, three profes- 
sors gathered to shed light 
on the historical develop- 
ment of the Rohingya refu- 
gee crisis, the current situa- 
tion and its relevance to the 
rest of the world. The event, 
titled “A Teach-In on the Ro- 
hingya Refugee Crisis,” was 
hosted by the Department 
of Anthropology, Center for 
Islamic Studies, the Alexan- 
der Grass Humanities Insti- 
tute and others. 

The teach-in featured 
panelists Nusrat Chowd- 
hury, assistant professor of 
anthropology at Ambherst 


College, and Navine Mur- — 


shid, associate “professor 
of political science at Col- 
gate University. Hopkins 
Associate Professor of An- 


thropology Naveeda Khan 
moderated the discussion. 

To provide 
context for the crisis, Khan 
shared personal experiences. 
She graduated from college 
and soon began working 
for the United 


historical 


NEWS & FEATURES _ 


Protessors offer historical perspective on Rohingya refugee crisis Daniels 


boring villages where large 
populations of Bangladesh 
people lived. This 
dynamic created 
between the Rohingyas and 
the Bengalis, which led the 
Bangladesh government 
to push the people back to 
Burma,” she said. 

Khan also pointed out 
that today, unlike in the 
past, the Rohingya people 


weird 
tension 


are often viewed as Islamic 
terrorists. 
“These refugee camps 
were seen as a threat of the 
refugees leaving to assimi- 
late into the Bangladesh 
population instead of hot- 
beds of Islamic terrorism, 
which was how the camps 
were portrayed in the inter- 
national me- 


Nations Hu- dia,” she said. 
man Rights “The issue of Murshid 
Commission Rok . emphasized 
for Refugees One yee the sever- 
(UNHCR) in not reducible to ity of the cur- 
Bangladesh, rent situation 
where many CONtemporary while calling 
Rohingya Islamovhobia.” = i™t© question 
people were Ee ; past media 
located. — Nusrat coverage on 
“In my CHOWDHuRY, the crisis. 
own. aware- AMMHERST COLLEGE “The per- 
ness, there PROFESSOR § secution of 


was a major 

influx of Ro- 

hingyas into Bangladesh. 
In 1991, when the Rohing- 
ya people were pushed 
out of Burma, Bangladesh 
was initially quite joy- 
ous and welcoming. And 
the United Nations set up 
camps to accommodate 
Rohingyas,” she said. 

However, tension be- 
tween the Bangladeshi and 
Rohingya groups began to 
build. 

“The camps became bet- 
ter administered — with 
the refugees getting school- 
ing and mental health care 
— than some of the neigh- 


Rohingyas 

began in 1974, 
and the first wave of refu- 
gees entered Bangladesh in 
1977. For the last 20 years, 
we have been saying that 
we're living in the Informa- 
tion Age. However, it is only 
now, 40 years later, that their 
persecution has shocked the 
world,” she said. 

The Bengali government 
has been welcoming to the 
Rohingya people, accord- 
ing to Murshid. 


“Bangladesh has taken 


the moral high ground now: 
Prime Minister Sheikh Ha- 
sina says, ‘If we can feed 
160 million people, we can 


feed another 700,000 refu- 
gees.’ She has also said that 
she expects no help from 
President Trump,” Mur- 
shid said. “In the context 
of the United States, where 
so many seem to think that 
refugees are burdensome, 
the GDP per capita in the 
U.S. is around 59,000, while 
in Bangladesh it is 1,300.” 

Murshid also comment- 
ed on criticism surround- 
ing Aung San Suu Kyi, the 
leader of Myanmar and the 
1991 Nobel Peace Prize re- 
cipient. Recently many have 
said that due to her govern- 
ment’s violence against the 
Rohingya people, her award 
should be revoked. 

“Such demand speaks 
to how she was seen as the 
bastion of human _ rights 
and democratic progress,” 
she said. “It is worth point- 
ing out that this was her 
image only in the West.” 

Murshid added that Aung 
San Suu Kyi is perceived less 
positively in Myanmar than 
she is in the West. 

“During my field work in 
2008 and 2012, it was clear to 
me that ethnic minorities in 
Myanmar did not see her in 
a similar way,” she said. “To 
them, she was a Burmese na- 
tionalist. Democracy with- 
out ethnic power-sharing 
will not bring peace.” 

Chowdhury also com- 
mented on how Islamopho- 
bia relates to the crisis. 

“We always need to 
question whenever we hear 
a category like terrorism,” 
she said. “But the issue of 
Rohingyas is not reducible 
to contemporary Islamo- 
phobia even though it clear- 
ly aligns itself with that.” 

Instead Chowdhury 
suggested that the crisis 
has much more complex 
historical roots. 


“There has been dis- 
agreement about how long 
Muslims have been living 
there,” she said. “The year 


1824, however, marked the 


| 


official onset of British colo- 


nialism in that region. Colo- 
nialism comes with a huge 
bureaucracy that thrives on 
identification and the exclu- 
sion of certain identities.” 
She added that a lot of 
Buddhist inhabitants in 
Bruma_ have __ interacted 


with Muslims and Bengalis | 
through their relationship | 


with colonial bureaucracy. 
“This nexus among em- 
pires, migration and eth- 
nic conflict is what we will 
need to keep in mind when 
we try to understand crises 
like this,” Chowdhury said. 
Senior Aleena Nasir, a 


member of the student or- | 


ganization United Muslim 


Relief, attended the teach- | 
in. She first learned about | 


the Rohingya refugee cri- | 


sis while interning for the 
U.N., where she researched 
ways to protect human 


rights in areas with a high | 


potential for genocide. 
“It’s so surprising that 
so many people don’t know 


| nual 


about this issue,” she said. | 
“It has just been really in- | 


teresting to see the lack of 


international response, but 


also the response that is 
there remains very critical.” 
She added that remaining 
educated about the refugee 
crisis is crucial for students. 
“There are so many 
things going on. There are 
these questions of citizen- 
ship, democracy, economy 
and how we handle refugee 
crises in general,” she said. 


attending events like this, I 
think the main thing to do 
is just reading the news and 
staying informed.” 


Subcontracted workers rally for better wages and benefits 


By JACOB TOOK 
News & Features Editor 


Unite Here Local 7 (Unite 
Here), the union that repre- 
sents subcontracted dining 
workers on Homewood 
Campus, held a rally at the 
Inner Harbor on Thursday, 
Oct. 19 after a recent con- 
tract negotiation on behalf 
of workers at Horseshoe 
Baltimore, a casino near 
Camden Yards. 

Under their previous con- 
tract, non-tipped employees 
at Horseshoe earned a mini- 
mum of $9.25 an hour, while 
employees such as table 
game dealers whose wages 
include tips earned as little 
as $3.75 an hour. 

The new contract will in- 
crease the wages of tipped 
employees by 10 percent 
this month. By October 
2021, tipped employees will 
earn at least $7.90 an hour, 
and non-tipped employees 
will earn a minimum of 
$14.67 an hour. 

The rally was part of the 

' Unite Here: Union Day of 
Action!, in which subcon- 
tracted workers in 40 cities 
around the U.S. and Cana- 
da gathered to express their 
dissatisfaction with wages 
and benefit plans of big cor- 
porations. 

Gladys Burrell, who 
retired last spring after 
working in Hopkins din- 
ing facilities for 46 years, 
attended the rally. She said 
that she continued to work 
as the financial secretary of 
Unite Here over the sum- 
mer but recently retired. 


known by students as “Mrs. 
Gladys,” said that she still 
attended the union’s events 
because she wants to sup- 
port the fight for subcon- 
tracted workers. 

“There’s so many people 
out here who need our help 
who don’t have any help 
to turn to. They need our 
fight, so the harder we fight 
the better off some of those 
people will be,” she said. 
“Tt might not take a day or 
even a year, but as long as 
you keep fighting you can 
see the light at the end of 
the tunnel.” 

According to Burrell, low 
wages for workers make it 
hard for them to get out of 
poverty and become mem- 
bers of the middle class. 
She said that things like 
property taxes and health 
insurance are challenges for 
many workers because they 
often do not earn enough to 
make ends meet and receive 
no health benefits from their 
job contracts. 

She said that Unite Here 
was fighting so that sub- 
contracted workers can es- 
cape poverty. 

“We want to have a nice 
home for our children,” she 
said. “People have to work 
two or three jobs just to try 
and make ends meet, so by 
the time you've done those 
two or three jobs you don’t 
have energy for anything. 
We want them to have a de- 
cent wage so that they can 


work one job and be home 


with their family too.” 
Alberta Palmer, an or- 
ganizer with Unite Here, 


Burrell, who was widely said that the rally followed 


é ¢ 


« 
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national demonstrations on 
behalf of groups like wom- 
en and immigrants and 
was a response to attacks 
by the Trump administra- 
tion on workers. 

She added that the food 
service and hospitality in- 
dustry is worth about $180 
billion dollars. 

“For this to be a big, 
money-making business, 
we still have workers mak- 
ing minimum wage, we still 
have workers making $11 an 
hour, we still have workers 
that can’t afford good health 
insurance,” she said. 

While Unite Here did 
not organize the rally to 
celebrate their newly nego- 
tiated contract on behalf of 
the workers at Horseshoe 
Casino, Palmer said that it 
was a good opportunity to 
make the announcement. 

She added that they want- 
ed to demonstrate the power 
of the union and show other 
companies employing sub- 
contracted 
workers 
that they 
were able to 
successfully 
negotiate 
with a large 
corporation 
like the ca- 
sino. 

Trey 
can pay bet- 
ter wages, 
they can 
create a bet- 
ter — work- 
ing envi- 
ronment, 
they can 
afford to 


give workers great health 
insurance and we have to 
make that demand on [oth- 
er] corporations,” Palmer 
said. “The Horseshoe had 
no business paying people 
minimum wage. We had no 
business fighting for two 
years to get the little that we 
did.” 

Palmer also referenced 
prospective employers like 
Amazon, which is consid- 
ering Baltimore along with 
several other cities to be the 
home of its second head- 
quarters. 

She said that the union 
wants the City to set a stan- 
dard regarding worker con- 
tracts at prospective com- 
panies. The demonstrators 
marched from Inner Har- 
bor to City Hall. 

“The question is not what 
we can do for them. The 
question is what can these 
corporations do for the citi- 
zens of Baltimore,” she said. 
“Are they going to come in 


here and create good jobs, 
or are they going to come in 
here and work our citizens 
like they're slaves?” 

Though Unite Here has 
worked with some local 
organizations, Palmer said 
that in the future they hope 
that more corporations will 
encourage workers to at- 
tend the rallies to increase 
community engagement. 

Burrell said that while 
the union is fighting now to 
set a standard for employers 
and ensure future success 
in contract negotiations, 
having a successful rally 
depends on the number of 
supporters. 

She encouraged more 
workers and community 
members to demonstrate to 
help workers be heard. 

“If you don’t fight for what 
you want you'll take any- 
thing anybody gives you,” 
Burrell said. “You need to be 
better than that, and you're 
worth more than that.” 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Members of Unite Here Local 7, a union for subcontracted workers, marched to City Hall. 
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_ “As for the students, besides | 


addresses 
increased 
crime rate 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels sent an email 
to Homewood students, fac- 
ulty and staff to announce 
increased efforts from the 
University to bolster security 
on and around the Home- 
wood Campus on Monday 
after another armed robbery 


| near campus on Sunday. 


According to the Home- 
wood daily crime log, which 
records crimes as they are 
reported, there have been 
10 robberies since the begin- 
ning of the semester, eight of 
which were armed. 

This is a noticeable in- 
crease from previous years. 
According to the 2016 An- 
Security and Fire 
Safety Report, which was 
released earlier this month, 
only seven robberies were 
reported in 2016 and six in 
2015. 

These incidents are part 
| of a city-wide trend of in- 
creased crime. According 
to The Baltimore Sun, homi- 
cides spiked after the death 
of Freddie Gray in April 
2015 and the uprising that 
followed. In 2015, the City 
saw 344 homicides and 


there were 318 in 2016. 
The Sun also reported 
that there have already 


been 289 homicides in.2017%, 
' In addition, as of this May, , 


robberies were also report- 
ed to be up 17 percent from 
last year. 

In his email, Daniels re- 
affirmed the University’s 
commitment to keeping the 
campus safe, writing that 
Hopkins has increased the 
size of its security force. 

“We have been dogged 
in our determination to 
keep our campuses safe 
and secure, and we under- 
stand that a comprehensive 
and visible security pres- 
ence is the best way to deter 
crimes,” Daniels wrote. 

He also wrote that the 
University recently added 
12 security personnel and 
three patrol routes to the 
area east of campus, includ- 
ing along Guilford Avenue, 
where four armed robberies 
have occurred this semes- 
ter. The University will also 
convene a special response 
unit of former police officers 
to address changing threats. 

Daniels wrote that he 
hopes to improve the light- 
ing on the streets around 
campus and upgrade the 
University’s security camer- 

as. He also said that Hopkins 
would work to create more 
University-affiliated housing 
options for upperclassmen 
that are closer to campus. 

Development projects 
like apartment complexes 
Nine East 33rd and Rem- 
ington Row have led to 
improvements in the neigh- 
borhoods of Charles Village 
and Remington, according 
to Daniels. 


Daniels also addressed 
long-term efforts to reduce 
crime around campus. 

_ “The best long-term 
strategy to increase the 
safety of the campus com- 
munity is to nurture and 
invest in neighborhoods for 
stable, mixed-income resi- 
dents, strong schools, green 
spaces, and good public 
amenities,” he wrote. 
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Professor examines faith Health professionals give minorities career advice 
ol Brazilian migrants 


By DIANA HLA 
For The News-Letter 


As part of the Portu- 
guese Program Speaker 
Series, Johanna Richlin, 
an assistant research pro- 
fessor in the anthropol- 
ogy department, spoke 
on Wednesday about the 
religious identities of Bra- 
zilian immigrants in a talk 
titled “The Gods of the Di- 
aspora: Brazilian Migrant 
Faith in Comparative Per- 
spective.” 

The Portuguese Pro- 
gram Speaker Series is put 
together each semester by 
Flavia Azeredo-Cerqueira, 
director of the Portuguese 
Language Program at Hop- 
kins, which is run within 
the department of German 
and Romance languages 
and literatures. 

She explained that this 
series allowed students to 
discover more about Portu- 
guese. 

“There is no way for stu- 
dents to really know a lan- 
guage without knowing the 
culture for that language,” 
she said. “I find that it is my 
responsibility as director 
of the program to offer this 
extra-academic activity to 
fill this gap.” 

The series brings differ- 
ent professors and experts 
in the field to speak to stu- 
dents about various cultur- 
al aspects of the Portuguese 
population. Last semester, 
topics included affirmative 
action and race relations in 
Brazil and Latin American 
literature. 


According. to. Azeredo- 


- Cerqueira, the topic of im- ~ 


migration, as well as reli- 
gion, seems particularly 
relevant today. 

“Race and religion are 
very sensitive topics, es- 
pecially as we are in Bal- 
timore,” she said. “People 
can be more aware of these 
topics and how they over- 
lap here.” 

During the talk, Rich- 
lin spoke about trends in 
religious identification 
in Brazil. She also dis- 
cussed how the immigra- 
tion experience affects the 
religious identity of im- 
migrants — _ specifically 
those immigrating from 
Brazil. 

According to Richlin, 
many Brazilian immi- 
grants are undocumented 
and fear for their safety. 
They also have to cope 
with separating from their 
loved ones. 

“There are many nega- 
tive emotions associated 
with migrant life, including 
loneliness, bitterness, fear 


and despair,” Richlin said. _ 


“Ks a result of these emo- 
tions, immigrants often 


seek warmth and hope in 
religion. The migrant expe- 
rience often pushes people 
closer to God.” 


In addition to the in- 
crease in spirituality for 
Brazilian 
lin 


migrants, Rich- 
presented interesting 
trends in the faiths that 
the immigrants practiced. 
Evangelical Christianity as 
well as Spiritism have been 
on the rise, while Catholi- 
cism has declined. 

Through fieldwork in 
D.C., Richlin identified 
driving forces behind these 
trends. 

She explained that the 
Evangelical Spiritu- 
alist approach 
the migrant experience 
differently from Catholic 
churches. 

To Brazilian migrants, 
Richlin said, the Catholic 


and 
churches 


Church seemed cold and | 


solemn and lacked a sense 
of community. 

“The particular chal- 
lenges that Brazilian mi- 
grants faced in the United 
States drove religious 
yearnings that oriented mi- 
grants towards the Evan- 
gelical theology,” she said. 

According to the 2010 
Brazilian Census, 65 per- 
cent of the Brazilian popu- 
lation identify as Catholic, 
though Richlin explained 
that many of these people 
practiced “folk-Catholi- 
cism,” a combination of 
Catholicism and local cul- 
tural beliefs. 

Because not all Bra- 
zilian immigrants iden- 
tify as Brazilian, Catholic 
churches categorized Bra- 
zilian immigrants as im- 
migrants/refugees/other, 


rather than under a spe- 


cific culture. 

Richlin attributed this 
broad cultural categori- 
zation as another reason 
why American Catholi- 
cism has trouble retaining 
followers from Brazil. 

She explained that to 
Brazilian immigrants, 
Evangelical churches 
served as a counterpoint to 
the solemnity of Catholi- 
cism. Richlin believes im- 
migrants felt Evangelical 
and Spiritualist churches 
appealed to the migrant 
experience by pointing to 
God as a source of hope. 

Freshman Tali Lesser 
appreciated learning about 
how the Evangelical church 
presented itself to migrants. 

“I especially liked her 
mention of the phrase ‘The 
Church is a hospital for 
sinners, not a museum for 
saints,” Lesser said. “It 
presents a very interesting 
perspective about what mi- 
grants are seeking.” 

The next event in the 
Portuguese Program 
Speaker Series is a talk by 
Alessandro Angelini, assis- 
tant research professor in 
the department of anthro- 
pology. The talk is titled 
“Dispatches from the Lit- 
tlest Favela in Brazil.” 
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Richlin, left, researches trends in the religious identities of Brazilian migrants. 
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By DIVA PAREKH 


Cx py Editor 


Lambda _ Epsilon Mu 
(LEM), the Latino pre- 
health honor society at Hop- 
Health 
Roundtable 
on Tuesday, Oct. 24. The 
event took place in Charles 
Commons featured 


kins, organized a 
Professionals 


and 
four health professionals 
from underrepresented 


backgrounds: Dr. Lisa De- 


Camp, Dr. David Bena- 
vides, Sarahi Juarez and 
Alexandre Medina. 

The Roundtable was 


part of the Office of Mul- 
ticultural Affairs (OMA)’s 
celebration of LatinX Heri- 
tage Month and aimed to 


| give students a better in- 
| sight into various career 


paths within the health 


timonios also offers a men- 
tal health support group for 
teenagers, which caters to 10 
Baltimore high schools and 
has a total of 95 participants. 

“A lot of these teens also 
mental health sup- 
port, because a lot of them 


need 


are fleeing domestic abuse, 
violence or sort of 
trauma,” Juarez said. “We 
want to be able to help 
them in every single way.” 

DeCamp is also a core 
faculty member of Centro 
SOL, as well as an assis- 
tant professor of general 


some 


pediatrics and adolescent 
medicine at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. She 
practices general pediat- 
rics at the Bayview Medi- 
cal Center and is the direc- 
tor of the Bayview Latino 
Family Advisory Board. 


| understood how being un- 


| derrepresented in health 


professions feels,” she 
said. 

The event was structured 
as an informal roundtable 
discussion. Each of the four 
guest speakers was seated 
at.a different table, and 
students were divided into 
four groups and rotated 
among the tables. 

Bernal addressed the 
way the event was struc- 
tured. 

“We didn’t want to 
just have a lecturer talk 
ing about their lives, we 
wanted to have a conver- 
sation flow,” she said. “We 
wanted it to be much more 
informal.” 

Bernal talked about how 
LEM tried to represent 
different types of health 
professions and academic 
paths to give students a 
better idea of the oppor- 
tunities available to them. 
The opportunities  dis- 
cussed during the event in- 
cluded medical school, PhD 
programs and public health 
professions. 

Juarez is a program co- 
ordinator at Centro SOL, 
a Hopkins-affiliated orga- 
nization that seeks to pro- 
mote public health among 
Latinos. She has been in 
the role for a little over two 
months and was placed 
there through the Hopkins 
School of Medicine as part 
of the Baltimore Corps Fel- 
lowship. 

Juarez discussed Centro 
SOL’ role in the Baltimore 
community. 

“Our mission statement 
is to provide equity in 
healthcare and opportuni- 
ties and education among 
Latino populations in Balti- 
more,” she said. 

She talked about some 
of the programs that Cen- 
tro SOL offers, encourag- 
ing Hopkins students to 
volunteer and get involved. 
For example, Testimonios 
is a mental health support 
program for adults and 
teenagers. 

During most of Centro 
SOL’s programs for adults, 
they also offer free meals 
and childcare services. Tes- 


| field. DeCamp’s_ research is 
Sophomore Julia Ber- focused on improving both 
| nal, the LEM the access 
| Health Op- and qual- 
ortunities 7,» ity of pediat- 
Chair dis- It’s okay to not se sree 
cussed why know exactly care, along 
LEM decided with patient 
to organize what you want safety. She 
the Round- 49 qo as long Ag discussed the 
table. challenges 
“Weheard you're happy.” associated 
feedback with catering 
from mem- — DIEGO to the medi- 
bers that CARDONA, cal needs of 
they just SOPHOMORE the growing 
wanted an Latino popu- 
opportunity lation in Bal- 
to speak to people who timore. 


“There’s a lot of barriers 
to access health insurance, 
which means it’s hard for 
you to get healthcare,” De- 
Camp said. “There are sev- 
eral programs at Hopkins 
to help alleviate some of 
those barriers, but it’s not a 
comprehensive insurance 
system.” 

Most children in these 
communities are second- 
generation immigrants, 
which makes them eligible 
for insurance like Medic- 
aid. As a result, DeCamp 
observed that children and 
pregnant mothers are the 
primary demographics of 
the Latino population who 
seek treatment. 

DeCamp concluded by 
talking about how she per- 
sonally balances having a 
family and two kids with 
her career as a doctor and 
a researcher, emphasizing 
that it is important to plan 
and prioritize when start- 
ing a family. 

Medina, who has a PhD, 
is an associate professor 
in the department of pedi- 
atrics at the University of 
Maryland School of Medi- 
cine. He completed his un- 
dergraduate and graduate 
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education in Brazil and 
moved to the U.S. for post- 


doctoral research at Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth Uni- 
versity. 


Through his research, 
Medina has explored how 
early alcohol exposure af- 
fects the neuroplasticity of 
specific areas of the brain. 
His current focus is on the 
effect of external factors on 
how the brain processes 
sensory information. 

Medina encouraged 
students interested in 
health professions to con- 
sider academia as a career 


path. 
“Doing medical school 
doesn’t mean that you 


can’t do science. I think it 
makes you a better doctor 
if you think like a scien- 
tist,” he said. “One of the 
most gratifying things in 
science is that every day is 
different, you have enor- 
mous flexibility.” 

He added that while 
there are difficulties associ- 
ated with research and aca- 
demia, students should still 
try to get involved. 

“You're not in control 
of funding... and there are 
several things about aca- 
demia that you may not 
like, but boredom is not 
one of them,” Medina said. 
“You have a lot of freedom, 
and you can reconcile prac- 
tice and research.” 

Benavides also works at 
the University of Maryland 

School of Medicine, where 
he is an assistant professor 
in the department of neu- 
rology. He directs a clini- 
cal neuroscience research 
program investigating the 
immune regulation of neu- 
ronal function. 

Benavides, who has an 


_M.D. PhD, received a re- 


search fellowship as an 
undergraduate, which 
fostered his interested in 
studying and working with 
the brain. 

Though he did explore 
other fields, he urged stu- 
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Students had the opportunity to talk informally with healthcare professionals. 


dents to pursue opportu- 
nities in areas that they 
are passionate about. 

“ fell in love. It was hard 
for me to get away from 
neuroscience,” Benavides 
said. “[People] kept giv- 
ing me opportunities and 
I kept trying to make the 
best of those opportuni- 
ties.” 

Even for students not in- 
terested in pursuing a PhD, 
Benavides discussed how 
students can involved in re- 
search through fellowships 
available during medical 
school. 

Benavides advised stu- 
dents interested in pursu- 
ing careers in health fields 
to avoid planning their 
lives out entirely. 

“Take risks and fail in 
glorious fashion. Don’t be 
scared, because that’s when 
growth happens. Seek out 
advice from others, and 
have fun,” he said. 

After the event, junior 
Sabrina Mackey-Alfonso 
talked about the impor- 
tance of having events like 

this at Hopkins to provide 
networking and resources 
that the Pre-Professional 
Advising Office lacks. 

“The  Pre-Professional 
Office has an [M.D. PhD] 
consultant on staff, but we 
aren't allowed to email him 
and only get to have a for- 
mal meetings with him the 
year we are applying, which 
is much too late, which 
makes this opportunity 
so much more important,” 
Mackey-Alfonso said. 

Sophomore Diego Cardo- 
na enjoyed the roundtable’s 
speakers and its format. 

“I wanted that one-to- 
one interaction with people 
in the field,” Cardona said. 
“It’s just given me more 
positive reinforcement, 
that it’s okay to not know 
exactly what you want to 
do as long as you're happy 
with what you're doing and 
youre not afraid to take 
risks then it'll all be fine.” 
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Students promote sustainability and feminism | 
as a political catalyst 


EDA INCEKARA/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Sustainable Sex,” the second event in the series, occurred on Monday. 


FEMINISTS, rrom Al 
sex, by using products from 
environmentally-conscious 
manufacturers and think 
ing more openly about 
family planning and sexual 
health. 

“Family planning has a 
very big overlap between 
environmentalism and 
feminism, because we have 
both the very important 
issues of women’s choices 
and men’s choices about 
what kind of families and 
lifestyles they want,” she 
said. “That affects the envi- 
ronment in terms of climate 
change and _ population 
control.” 

The United Nations Pop- 
ulation Fund, an organiza- 
tion working to improve 
global access to reproduc- 
tive health resources, esti- 
mates that over 200 million 
women around the world 
lack access to effective 
contraceptives and other 
family planning methods. 
As a result, many women 
are unable to control when 
and how often they become 
pregnant, leading to in- 
creased population growth, 
which can negatively im- 
pact the environment-—— 


According to the Popu- | 


lation Reference Bureau, a 
nonprofit that collects sta- 
tistics and other informa- 
tion about different popu- 
lations around the world, 
attempts to match food 
production with popula- 
tion growth have lead to 
deforestation, erosion and 
desertification around the 
world. Increased consump- 
tion of fossil fuels could 
also lead to greater carbon 
dioxide build-up in the at- 
mosphere and higher levels 
of acid rain. 

On Monday, Oct. 16, 
SEA and Hopkins Femi- 
nists hosted an event called 
“Feminist Food.” They of- 
fered cupcakes from Des- 
serts at Jessica’s, a local, 
female-owned business, to 
address the importance of 
both purchasing food lo- 
cally and supporting mi- 
nority-owned businesses. 

Kotha said that food 
typically travels 1500 miles 
from where it is produced 
to where it is prepared and 
sold in restaurants or mar- 
kets. She added that the 
event aimed to encourage 
support for local female- 
owned stores. 

“This has the multipur- 
pose benefits of support- 
ing these local, minority- 
owned businesses which 
have a harder time com- 
peting with chain stores,” 
she said. “At the same time, 
you'd be eating locally, 
which is very beneficial 
for the environment. Lo- 
cal businesses generally 
tend to get their supplies 
locally, which supports ur- 
ban farming and decreases 
transportation costs.” 

According to the Center 
for Urban Education about 
Sustainable Agriculture, a 
nonprofit encouraging sus- 
tainable agricultural prac- 
tices, transporting a single 
kilocalorie of food costs 
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about 10 kilocalories of fos- 
sil fuel. Additionally, cargo 
planes, which are the most 
common form of food trans- 
portation, produce roughly 
50 times as much carbon di- 
oxide as sea shipping. 

Next Monday, the groups 
will host “Menstruation 
Monday,” which will in- 
clude a trivia challenge stu- 
dents can participate in to 
win sustainably produced 
menstruation products like 
pads and tampons. 

Meko wrote that, in ad- 
dition to spreading aware- 
ness about sustainable 
menstruation products, the 
event aims to support peo- 
ple who don’t have access 
to those resources, such as 
those experiencing home- 
lessness or incarceration. 

“Most _widely-available 
menstruation products are 
very unsustainable due to 
the use of plastics for tampon 
applicators and bleached 
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cotton,” she wrote. “The 
event will provide informa- 
tion on ways to menstruate 
more sustainably and an op- 
portunity to donate to an or- 
ganization that facilitates ac- 
cess to menstrual resources 
for people who would other- 
wise not have them.” 

The Feminst Mondays 
series is part of Campus 
Sustainability Month, a 
campaign to promote stu- 
dent engagement with en- 
vironmental issues during 
October. The Hopkins Of- 
fice of Sustainability, which 
aims to reduce the envi- 
ronmental footprint of the 
University by making its 
campuses more environ- 
mentally conscious, coordi- 
nates Sustainability Month. 

Alizay Jalisi, the presi- 
dent of Hopkins Femi- 
nists, further explained the 
group’s aims in collaborat- 
ing with SEA. 

“Our goal is to have peo- 
ple on campus informed 
about how environmental 
justice is closely linked to 
the fight for gender equity,” 
she wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “Under our 
current presidential admin- 
istration, minority groups 
(women, trans and non- 
binary individuals) are and 
will be disproportionately 
affected by climate change.” 

She added that the groups 
also hoped to engaged stu- 
dents on a more local level. 

“Our second, related 
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goal is to leave people on 


the Hopkins campus feel- | 
ing informed and inspired | 
about the ways in which | 
they can make affordable, | 


healthy and environmen- 
tally sustainable choices 
in their everyday lives, 
whether they’re eating, 


having sex, on their period | 


or doing something else en- 
tirely,” she wrote. 
Freshman Nikita Gupta 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that she origi- 
nally stopped by the table 
for a free cupcake but was 
interested to learn more 
about the intersection be- 
tween environmental sus- 
tainability and feminism. 
“I was confused at how 
feminism and the environ- 
ment related at all” she 
wrote. “Not much attention 
is given to this intersection; 
in fact, I’ve never even heard 
feminism used alongside en- 
vironmental conservation.” 


She added that the ta- | 


bling was an effective way 

of engaging students. 
“Focusing [on] this inter- 

section is valuable as both 


issues can [be] addressed | 


in a way that is mutually 
beneficially and can draw 


support from feminists and | 


environmentalists,” she 
wrote. “Looking at the is- 
sues together, I’m surprised 
by how seemingly unre- 
lated areas can overlap and 
be solved together as one 
problem.” 


Scientists translate obscure languages 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 


~Senior Staff Writer 


A team of computer sci- 
entists at the Johns Hopkins 
Center for Language and 
Speech Processing recently 


| received a $10.7 million fed- 


eral grant to develop tech- 
nology to translate obscure 
languages. Currently there 
are only well-established 
translation interfaces, like 
Google Translate, for the 
100 most commonly used 
languages. 

The grant was awarded 
by the Office of the Direc- 
tor of National Intelligence 
(DNI), which oversees the 
US. intelligence community. 

Philipp Koehn, a_pro- 
fessor of computer  sci- 
ence, will lead the research 
group. He has been work- 
ing in machine translation 
for over 20 years. 

“These are definitely the 
languages we haven’t ever 
built anything for,” Koehn 
said, “These are languages 
where Google Translate 
doesn’t necessarily have 
systems for because they 
haven't bothered.” 

The languages covered 
by the grant, which include 
Kurdish, | Serbo-Croatian, 
Khmer, Hmong and Somali, 
are known as “low resource” 
languages. Speakers of these 
languages are not widely 
distributed across the world. 
“Low resource” languages 
also have little written mate- 
rial. 

In an effort to expand 
their intelligence resources, 
the DNI is seeking to trans- 
late “low resource” lan- 
guages more quickly to aid 
national security efforts, 
as intelligence agents often 
need to translate material 
in the languages encom- 
passed by the grant. 

Koehn added that these 
systems of translation 
could potentially be used in 
the event of an emergency, 
where people might need 
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to help aid regions that 
they cannot easily commu- 
nicate with. 

“If something happened 
in these countries... you 
type in a query, it looks at 
all of the relevant docu- 
ments in that foreign lan- 
guage and gives you an 
English summary,” he said. 

One of the main challeng- 
es of the project is building 
translation systems for lan- 
guages that are not typically 
used in writing. 

“There's very little trans- 
lated text or transcribed 
speech, so it’s harder to build 
anything for those languag- 
es,” he said. “That's the hard 
part of our project.” 

Koehn elaborated that 
the lack of data made it 
more difficult for machine 
learning systems to develop 
translations. He explained 
that many of the languag- 
es they plan to work with 
have very few translated 
texts or transcribed speech, 
making them more difficult 
to work with. 

However, once the data is 
obtained, the group will be 
able to develop translations 
using algorithms that ana- 
lyze the structure, inflection 
and other elements of the 
language. The techniques to 
develop translations are al- 
ready well established and 
are simply implemented 
on new languages. The re- 
searchers do not need to an- 
alyze speeches themselves 
in order to translate them. 

After obtaining data for 
Swahili and Tagalog last 
week, Koehn was able to 
build a translation system 
in less than a day. 

Although machine 
translation features in 
various devices, websites 
and social media, Koehn 
recalled how many were 
skeptical of machine trans- 
lation in its early days. 

“I did my PhD on [ma- 
chine translation], and it’s 
interesting to see some- 


thing that, 20 years ago, 


definitely did not work,” he | 


said. “Now we're really at a 
point where it’s there.” 

However, Koehn _§ ac- 
knowledged that computer 
translation still has its limi- 
tations, and there are nu- 
ances in language that can- 
not always be accounted for 
in their algorithms. 

For this particular proj- 
ect, Koehn said that the ma- 
jority of the money would 
go towards funding new 
PhD students and could 
help support as many as 11 
PhD candidates and post- 
doctoral fellows. 

“In computer science 
and engineering, all the 
PhD students get a scholar- 
ship, and that costs a lot of 
money,” Koehn said. 

As Koehn described, 
this project includes many 
different researchers. The 
group consists of around 
20 professors and other re- 
searchers working on this 
particular project. 

Daniel Povey, an assistant 
research professor, is amem- 
ber of the research team. He 
described the project as an 
opportunity to expand and 
test different technologies 
— including speech, transla- 
tion and information retriev- 
al technologies — that the 
group has been developing. 

“We're integrating dif- 
ferent complex technolo- 
gies... and they have to 
work in real-world condi- 
tions that might not match 
the data they were trained 
on,” Povey wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Another member of the 
team, Kevin Duh, an as- 
sistant research professor, 
is enthusiastic about the 
project. 

“Besides the emphasis 
on research in low-resource 
languages, the project’s ho- 
listic approach... will help us 
bring research to practice,” 
Duh wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter 
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| beliefs, 


Pastor explores faith 


RELIGION, From Al 
“Prosperity gospel articu- 
lates a message that sug- 
gests that if you follow... the 


word of the Bible, you will 


not only be spiritually pros- 
perous, you will be materi- 
ally prosperous,” he said. 
“What that tends to do is 
exacerbate wealth inequal- 
ity within black communi- 
ties.” 

Kearney explained the 
role of politics in his per- 
sonal belief system. 

“I felt and believed that 
the church should be the 
center of 
community. 
Your faith 
should form 
your reality,” 
he said. “Poli- 
tics is basical- 
ly decisions, 
and those de- 
cisions come 
from your 
from 
your belief 
system, and 
so we're back 
to that core of 
that faith community.” 

Kearney emphasized the 
importance of community 
and collective identity in 
religion today. 

“T just feel that we have 
lost our sense of commu- 
nity... I am one who be- 
lieves that the church has 
embraced that American 
ethos of commercialism,” 
he said. “We fail to realize 
that if you hurt, I hurt, if 
you're successful, I’m suc- 


cessful.” 


Religion and 
should not be wholly indi- 
vidual experiences, accord- 
ing to Kearney. Instead, 
people should use faith 
to service their communi- 
ties and build connections 
with others. 

“Each and every one of 
you has something spe- 
cial, has a passion, a gift 
that was endowed to you 
by the creator, and it’s not 
just for you, for your own 
personal self-aggrandize- 
ment, but it’s for you to 
make an impact... to be a 
benefit to the whole,” he 
said. 

Revolutionary figures 
often play an important 
role in times of oppressive 
rule, according to Kearney. 
He cited Jesus Christ, who 
was born under Roman oc- 
cupation, as an example. 
He said that the political 
leaders of the time perse- 
cuted those who did not 
follow their laws. 

Kearney acknowledged 
the role of the Trump ad- 
ministration in highlight- 
ing many of the social 
justice issues at the fore- 
ground of political thought 
today. é 

“The one good thing 
that [Trump] has done is 
that he has uncovered the 
reality of America. It’s no 
longer hidden by a two- 


“Politics is 
basically 
decisions, and 
those decisions 
come from your 


beliefs.” 
— DArYL KEARNEY, 


faith 


piece suit, the blue suit and 
the badge. It’s out in the 
open, and the sad part is 
that sometimes God has to 
bring about chaos in order 
for us who are within the 
faith community to actu- 
ally wake up,” he said. 
Senior Lydia DuBois 
came to the talk because 
she is an intern at the Inter- 
faith Center and is interest- 
ed in politics. She appreci- 
ated the idea of using faith 
communities to promote 


change. 
“I liked the question 
about ‘com- 
munity’ be- 


ing a word to 
describe dis- 
advantaged 
people,” she 
said. “How 
do we_ use 
the word 
‘community,’ 
and how do 
we use the 
church as an 
institution, as 
a vehicle for 
community 


PASTOR 


activism?” 

DuBois related some of 
the points of the talk to her 
own religious background 
and discussed the impor- 
tance of bringing together 
religious and secular com- 
munities. 

“My family talks a lot 
about faith as a vehicle for 
change,” she said. “I know 
that in the U.S., a lot of peo- 
ple don’t belong to a faith 
organization.” 

__ Senior Hana Clemens 
was interested in using re- 
ligion as a means to unify 
people with different politi- 
cal opinions. 

“The part that I was re- 
ally interested was talking 
across the aisle politically, 
with Trump-supporting 
churches versus _ black 
churches, and I don’t know 
how to do that,” she said. 
“How do you use your 
faith as like a basis to com- 
municate with each other? 
Because that’s something I 
struggle with, too: how to 
build dialogue.” 

The Social Justice Col- 
lective, which hosted the 
event, connects a number of 
University offices including 
the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs, the Center for Af- 
ricana Studies, the Center 
for Social Concern, Office 
of LGBTQ Life, Campus 
Ministries and the Urban 
Health Institute. 

Carla Hopkins, assistant 
director for diversity edu- 
cation, explained that the 
Social Justice Collective 
stresses the importance of 
bringing together experts 
on race, faith and politics 
in today’s political land- 
scape. 

“We're at a critical junc- 
tion in American history, 
one that exposes the fault- 
lines of race, faith, and poli- 
tics,” she said. 


Rev. Daryl Kearney spoke about faith and politics at the Intefaith Center. 
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The history of enslaved people at Homewood 


ARCHITEC TURE, rrom Al 
the space in Monticello 
where bathrooms were in- 
stalled in 1940. Schreiber 
noted that the Homewood 
Museum also has basement 
bathrooms that 
stalled in 1917. 

“One wonders what 
might those bathrooms be 
obscuring,” Schreiber said. 
“There are several cham- 
bers in the basement of [the 
museum], there are several 
chambers on the second 
floor, and it seems abso- 
lutely likely that enslaved 
people occupied some or all 
of those spaces at one point 
or another.” 

Other possible past lo- 
cations of slave housing 
on the estate are the exte- 
rior structures, such as a 
farm house dubbed ‘Owen 
House,’ which was demol- 
ished in 2002. 

Schreiber 


were in- 


described 


how Owen House had ad- 
ditions to the main build- 
ing, possibly to add living 
spaces. 

The an- 
other demolished building, 
1804 to 
house Carroll’s robust col- 
lection of horses and car- 


coach house, 


was built around 


riages. This structure could 
have served as housing for 
the three coachmen 
worked there. 
Schreiber concluded the 
talk by discussing the dif- 


who 


ficulty slaves faced when 
settling into life at Home- 
wood. A summer home for 
the Carrolls, Homewood 
was largely uninhabited 
for about half the year. 
Schreiber explained 
that it was also never a 
self-sustaining agricul- 
tural enterprise, which 
means that slaves were 
mostly domestic and ac- 
cordingly even more sub- 


ject to the whims and ac- 
tivities of their masters. 

“For many of the en- 
slaved people, throughout 
this whole period, there 
consistent home... 
They’re moved around a 
lot,” she said. 

Schreiber explained that 
since she began her career 
as a docent in 2012, the 


is no 


Homewood Museum has 
learned much more about 
slaves on the Estate. 
“We're definitely not 
done. There’s a lot more 
that can be learned about 
these individuals and 
these families,” she said. 
In an effort to under- 
stand and disseminate the 
untold stories of slaves on 
its property, Schreiber said 
that the Homewood Mu- 
seum is looking to include 
more information about the 
family of Charles Carroll 
as well as the slave families 
that lived 
at Home- 
wood. 
“What 
were work- 
ing on right 
now is rein- 
terpreting 
the basic 
house tour 
that you 
would get if 
you walked 
into Home- 
wood,” 
Schreiber 
said. “We're 
going to 
start talk 
ing about 
the  differ- 
ent families 
of Home- 
wood.” 
Jw} ina 
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New research has shed light on the lives of enslaved people at Homewood between 1800-1825. 


Rose, curator of the Home- 
Museum, further 
discussed these projected 


wood 


changes to the tour struc- 
ture. 

“We want to be able to 
have a relevant story that 
really moves people,” Rose 
said. “We need to have a 
tour and a museum overall 
that people, especially the 
JHU community, feel is rel- 
evant today.” 

Rose noted that the tour 
may also expand to in- 
clude more active partici- 
pation for visitors. 

“What we're hoping to 
do is have some 


on, interactive, immersive | 


experiences,” she _ said. 
“We're going to use pri- 
mary source documents in 


each room to help with the 


ing to be, hopefully, an in- 


teractive experience where | 


people feel comfortable 
asking questions or being 
asked questions.” 

The museum is also 
considering a new oOffer- 
ing called the Paradox of 
Liberty tour. 

Rose said that this 
would focus on the contra- 
diction of Charles Carroll 
I signing the Declaration 
of Independence, which 
states directly that “all 
men are created equal,” 
and simultaneously own- 
ing slaves. 

Rose emphasized that 
for now, the Homewood 
Museum will focus on con- 


ducting research, holding | 


focus groups and coming 
up with ideas for the new 
direction of their tours, 
now more oriented towards 
the experience of slavery. 


SGA discusses mental health and sustaimability 


By TRISHA PARAYIL 
For The News-Letter 


The Student 
ment Association (SGA) 
discussed mental health 
on campus, sustainabil- 
ity initiatives and upcom- 
ing events at their weekly 
meeting on Tuesday. 


Govern- 


dent behavior has a large 
impact on making the 
campus sustainable and 
eco-friendly. 

Pennington said that 
students can play their 
part in making the Uni- 
versity greener by using 
the compost bins located 
in all the residence halls 


Junior Class Presi- and across campus and 
dent Ash participating 
Panakam an- in the move 
nounced that “As the SGA, out _collec- 
the Health tion pro- 
and Safety we should be gram. 
Committee gn example to They can 


will be hold- 


also use the 


ing the Stop follow.” water bottle 
the Stigma — ALEX filling — sta- 
event in No- WALINSKAS, tions and 
vember. CLAss SENATOR sign up for 

The aim is free food 


to reduce the 
stigma of mental health on 
campus with programming 


activities like sticker dis- _ 


tribution and small group 
discussions. 

“It is really our respon- 
sibility as a University to 
really help with this issue,” 
Panakam said. 

‘Panakam mentioned 
that the Milton S. Eisen- 
hower (MSE) Library will 
soon be undergoing reno- 
vations, and there have 

_been calls to create zen 
meditation spaces for stu- 
dents. She also suggested 
creating a counseling 
room in the library so stu- 


dents can talk to counsel- | 


ors. 


SGA also welcomed 


Ashley Pennington, the 
program manager for the 
Office of Sustainability, 
who talked about her of- 
fice’s objectives and vision 
for the upcoming school 
year. She stressed that stu- 


“ 0 


alerts, a tex- 
ting service that reduces 
food waste by notifying 
students about events with 
leftover food. 
“At the end of the day, 
we are trying to make 
sustainability visible, tan- 


- gible and experiential, and 


we are trying to do that 
through all the outreach 
activities and _ platforms 
that we have,” Pennington 
said. 

Sophomore Class Sena- 
tor Alex Walinskas af- 


‘firmed the importance of 


the SGA being a strong 
proponent of sustainability 
efforts on campus. 

“Class councils have to 


take the lead,” she said. “As 


the SGA, we should be an 
example to follow.” 

She added that students 
organizing events, large 
or small, can help to re- 
duce and divert waste by 
following the zero-waste 
model found on the Office 


of Sustainability website. 

Orientation, commence- 
ment, move in, move out 
and the Spring Open House 
and Overnight Program 
(SOHOP) are all major 
events that have achieved 
zero-waste. 

Junior Anthony Ga- 
ray, the executive officer 
of TCO Labs, spoke about 
the entrepreneurship op- 
portunities at Hopkins. 
He talked about Square 
One, a networking event; 
the distribution of entre- 
preneur guidebooks; and 
iCubed series, an innova- 
tion workshop. 

“People can come and 
solve problems which later 
develop into projects, de- 
velop into start-ups,” he 
said. “This year’s theme is 
disabilities and different 
opportunities to innovate 
around disabilities.” 

Garay also requested 
that SGA provide funding 
assistance with TCO Labs’ 
initiatives. 

Following the presenta- 
tion, senior Daphna Vara- 
di and freshman Andrew 
Massoud talked about the 
upcoming Dance Mara- 
thon, which is a fundrais- 
ing event for the kids at the 
Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Center, the local branch 
of the Children’s Miracle 
Network Hospitals. 

Executive Vice Presi- 
dent AJ Tsang and Sopho- 
more Class Senator Dean 
Chien concluded the meet- 
ing by updating SGA on 
the current status of the 
recommendations released 
by the University’s Task 
Force on Mental Health 
and Wellbeing. 

The Taskforce released 


2 
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draft recommendations 
in May that outline ways 
the University can address 
mental wellbeing. 

They are in the process 
of reaching out to faculty 
to make sure that staff and 
professors are equipped 
to assist students. Tsang 
highlighted that the rec- 
ommendations seek to ad- 
dress the culture at Hop- 
kins and offer concrete 
solutions to tackling men- 
tal health for students. 

“We recommended... 
fundamentally chang- 
ing how our University 
and how each academic 
departments gives out 
grades, gives out exams,” 
he said. 
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Library solicits student 


feedback on seal saving 
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Students often struggle to find a place to sit in Brody during test season. 
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| gone that long you can move 
conversation so that it’s not | 
just a delivery, but it’s go- | 


their stuff,” she said. “I leave 
for 20-40 minutes, but I don’t 
think it’s a big deal.” 

MSE staff has posted ad- 
vertisements in Lav Notes, 
on the TV screens in Brody 
and MSE and on social me- 
dia. Students can provide 
input via Facebook and 
Twitter, as well as the sug- 
gestion box located across 
the elevators on M-level. 

The library has already 
received a number of sugges- 
tions, which are posted on a 
bulletin board on M-level. 
Stalfort noted that some of 
the suggestions have called 
for better communication 
between students. 

“One of the suggestions 
was just jotting a note, 
like ‘back in an hour,” she 
said. “If you're not going to 
be there, maybe someone 
could use your seat during 
that time.” 

Sophomore Max Jarcho 


_is amember of the MSE Stu- 


dent Advisory Committee, 
a group that provides feed- 
back to the library. He noted 
that this issue has been dis- 
cussed in committee meet- 
ings in the past and agreed 
that increased communica- 
tion is important. 

“We settled on the idea 
that the most effective solu- 
tion would be to establish 
community norms so that 
people understood when 
it’s acceptable to leave your 
stuff, how long to leave 
your stuff and if it’s ac- 
ceptable to move someone 
else’s stuff,” he said. 

Jarcho also said that the 
Student Advisory Com- 
mittee wanted to take mea- 
sures to acknowledge the 
problem of seat saving. 

“Because of the amount 
of space we have and the 
amount of students using 
the library... there should 
be something in place to 
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stop people from leaving 
their stuff so long,” he said. 

While Kenkare believes 
that preventing students 
from saving seats may not 
be feasible, he does think 


that creating additional 
study locations could be a 
helpful. 


“A student center would 
be helpful, especially be- 
cause [there are] people who 
are just hanging out and ca- 
sually working... and people 
who are trying to grind,” 
he said. “Having both those 
people in the same spot sort 
of takes up a lot of space.” 

For sophomore Olivia 
Chan, finding a space to 
study during exams is of- 
ten a challenge, even on the 
quieter levels of the library. 
She believes that students 
should explore other loca- 
tions on campus. 

“Other study areas need 
to be advertised more, like 
Gilman or Mudd,” she said. 

Junior Adam Strickland 
does not think that the seat 
saving problem is unman- 
ageable. He also thinks that 
monitoring study spaces is 
difficult and inefficient. 

“You never know just 
how long someone has been 
gone, unless you station peo- 
ple individually in an area, 
which is not really a good 
use of resources,” he said. 

Over the next couple of 
years, MSE will be making 
preparations to renovate 
the library, according to 
Stalfort. She said that MSE 
is considering adding more 
study spaces. 

Jarcho added that MSE 
is committed to incorporat- 
ing student feedback into 
their renovation plans. 

“Part of the renovation 
is to bring more natural 
light in, to add more study 
spaces and classrooms and 
make it a more open space 
for more people to work in 
at once,” he said. 
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Hopkins is a diverse universi 


ty, where an incredible mi 


A chronicle of my first 
lime making pancakes 


Sudgie Ma 
Bone Apple Tea 


ast year one of 

my suitemates 

randomly _ de- 

cided one night 

that she'd try 
making pancakes for the 
first time, and they came 
out perfectly. They were 
beautiful and delicious. 
Wolman Six West got to 
enjoy a true delicacy that 
one fateful night. 

During the week, I de- 
cided on a whim that I 
would try my own hand 
at it. It seemed so simple. 
Just mix up the batter, 
scoop it onto a buttered, 
heated skillet, wait 10 sec- 
onds, flip it, wait another 
10 seconds and they’re 
done, right? 

The inner competitive 
spirit was also pointing out 
to me that if my suitemate 
could get it to work her first 
time, it couldn’t have been 
that hard. Right? 

Well, no. I learned that my 
suitemate is just a natural at 
the art of pancake making, 
and I sadly did not have this 
innate ability. My pancakes 
came out somewhat mis- 
shapen and burnt. It turned 
out that 10 seconds was actu- 
ally way too long for a single 
side, because I had the heat 
turned on high. 

I didn’t want salmonella 
or raw eggs anywhere near 
my sensitive digestive sys- 
tem. I get queasy at even the 
thought of eating rare meat; 
I always get my burgers or 
fancy meat well-done. 

But it turns out that the 
heat should actually be 
somewhere closer to me- 
dium, since pancakes have 
such a short cooking time. 

But it was okay. Minus 
the burnt parts, the pan- 
cakes were overall still 
edible and yummy. I was 
satisfied with my first-time 
pancakes on the whole. 

Of course, my _ stan- 
dards for what constitutes 
edible food have also low- 
ered since coming to col- 
lege, but other people who 
tried my pancakes enjoyed 
them as well. 

By “enjoyed,” I mean 
they didn’t complain 
about them. IJ actually ran 
out of enough pancakes 
to give to all my friends 
that wanted them, if that 
means anything. 

I made a promise to one 
friend that I’d make more 
the next day, and I did. 
However, something un- 
expected happened: They 
were even less circular. 
They looked like paint 
splatter. 

For some reason, day 
two’s pancakes completely 
lost any shape that they 
had once I flipped them. 
They still tasted fine to me 


and my friends, but they 


looked even less jaestheti- 
cally pleasing. 


While these to-be pan-. 


cakes’ bottoms were solid 
and borderline burnt on the 
skillet, the front sides were 
still completely uncooked. 
So when I'd flip one of those 
pancakes, the batter would 
just splash all over the sides 
a - ce 


of the skillet. I also had the 


heat on medium that time | 


around, and I think it end- | 


ed up working against me, 
because a high heat might 
have helped semi-cook the 


front side of the pancakes | 


before flipping. 
My best guess as to why 


my second attempt at pan- | 


cakes ended up worse is 
that the batter I made had 
too much liquid that time 
around. All the ingredi- 


ents I put in except the milk | 


were measured to match 
the standard recipe I used. 

But when it came to the 
milk, since I was near the 
end of the carton, I decided 
just to dump the rest in. 
From what I eyeballed, it 
seemed to be a cup. 

I most likely ended 
up putting in more milk 


than necessary on the sec- | 


ond day. Plus I’m really | 


not a careful person, so I 
wouldn’t have noticed if 
the batter was thinner. 


I decided to be lazy for that 
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How hookup culture encourages emotional apathy 


Lily Kairis 
Lil Musings 


few months 

ago, I was 

casually 

browsing my 

podcast sub- 
scriptions when I stumbled 
upon an episode of NPR’s 
Hidden Brain that caught my 
eye: “Just Sex.” The subtitle 
read “Hookup culture: The 
unspoken rules of sex on 
college campuses.” 

Ahh, I thought. This 
must be good. So I pressed 
play and listened attentive- 
ly as a sociologist special- 
izing in relationships and 
adolescent development 
explained how college 
campuses foster a culture 


| of emotional distance. The 
I don’t understand why | 


one step, considering I mea- | 
sured everything else by the | 


respective cup or spoon. I 
definitely paid the price for 
it, and I learned my lesson 
about making pancakes: It 
requires precision. 

Besides pancakes, I’ve 
also been making plenty of 
fried rice lately. What’s bad 
is that I got too used to the 
lack of measuring required 
for fried rice dishes. 


Fried rice is something. 


that I’ve pretty much got 
down and can’t mess up, 
because eyeballing mea- 
surements works perfectly 
fine. If I put too many vege- 
tables, that’s actually great. 
If I put too little soy sauce, 
that’s also perfectly fine. 
Fried rice always works. 
Pancakes don't. 

Making pancakes seems 
like such a simple task, but 
getting that perfect, gold- 
en-brown circular result is 
actually so difficult. I think 
I should just stick to stir fry 
for now, where I can get 
away with laziness. 


lessons felt all too familiar. 

As a college senior, I have 
three plus years of hookup 
culture under my belt. I have 
wing-womaned my friends 
at bars and house parties; 
observed the strange mat- 
ing rituals of dates at frater- 
nity formals; agonized over 
the subtexts of meaningless 
interactions (Why doesn’t 
he send any emojis? Why 
didn’t he make eye contact 
when I passed him in Brody 
Cafe?); and mastered the art 
of nonchalance. 

This isn’t something that 
comes naturally to me. In 
fact if we had it my way, col- 
lege dating would look a lot 
more like a terribly-written 
1980's rom-com crossed with 
a Jane Austen novel. 

When someone has a 
crush, they would simply 
write the object of their de- 
sires a hand-written letter 
detailing their appreciation 
and leave it at the other per- 
son’s doorstep. 

They would then meet 
up that evening at the mas- 
querade ball (because, of 
course, there are balls every 


week). The two would share 
a choreographed waltz. If 
the wooed individual isn’t 
feeling it, they would simply 
finish the dance, bow and 
depart. No hard feelings. 

But if the wooed indi- 
vidual was indeed feeling 
“the vibe,” the couple would 
finish their dance, retire 
to the gazebo in the back 
garden and spend the next 
few hours deep-talking and 
sharing their favorite songs. 
It would be glorious. 

Okay, I’m 80 percent kid- 
ding. Even as I wrote that, 
I was shuddering in embar- 
rassment at myself. If some 
random dude actually left 
a handwritten letter at my 
doorstep, I would probably 
be quite sketched out. And 
learning a choreographed 
waltz sounds like far too 
much effort. 

But the point is that I 


pened? What mysterious 
secrets of flirtation did my 
new friends understand 
that I did not? And how did 
three sentences exchanged 
with a stranger quickly 
transition to aggressive 
groping against the wall? 

Oh, sweet, innocent little 
Lily. I had so much to learn. 
As I would later realize, col- 
lege courtship is nothing 
like 1940's films. In fact, it 
isn’t really courtship at all. 
When people hook up, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean 
that they connect on an 
emotional level. It doesn’t 
even mean they want to get 
to know one another. 

All that it means, really, 
is that one body enjoys the 
presence of another body, 
in a purely physical sense. 
Lisa Wade, the sociolo- 
gist featured on NPR, also 
argued that hookups are 


am a _ die- about “bol- 
hard roman- stering repu- 
tic at heart. When people tations,” and 
From my : ,. honestly, I 
childhood hook up, it doesn’t could see that 
Spent binge- necessarily mean ‘°°: 
watching / Many are 
1940's roman- that they connect the nights 
tic comedies . when I praise 
to my ball. ON an emotional anes 
room danc- level, friends for 
ing education their hot, ac- 
(yes, I legiti- complished, 
mately was taught ballroom _ well-connected, socially- 


dancing and etiquette skills 
for four years) to my par- 
ents’ and _ grandparents’ 
obsession with telling their 
courtship stories — well, I 
was basically screwed. 

I arrived to Hopkins 
with rose-colored glasses 
superglued to my face, pre- 
pared for meet cutes and 
heartfelt serenades, and I 
was met with the grim real- 
ity of casual sex. 

At my very first frat par- 
ty freshman year, I remem- 
ber watching my first two 
college friends as boys ap- 
proached them and asked 
them to dance, then they 
kissed sloppily against the 
brick wall. Both of those fe- 
male friends would later re- 
gard these interactions with 
disgust, but at that time, I 
was in awe. I was shocked. 

1 thought, what just hap- 


woke conquests, in a way 
that — if I’m being totally 
honest — is rather un- 
couth. No human, male or 
female, wants to be spoken 
about like a checkmark on 
a list or a gold medal to 
place in an ever-increasing 
trophy case. People are 
people, not prizes. But the 
Hopkins sexual culture 
would argue otherwise. 

I know there's nothing I 
can change about the way 
things are. As you're reading 
this, you're probably think- 
ing, “Yeah, I get it. And?” 
waiting for the other shoe 
to drop or for me to tell you 
something you don’t already 
know. Because yes, hookup 
culture isn’t really break- 
ing news. It’s something we 
expect, and it’s something 
we're forced to embrace as 
college students, or else we 


risk loneliness or social iso- 
lation. But since it’s my se- 
nior year, and I will soon 
depart from this institution 
and enter the wide world of 
adulthood, I figured I need- 
ed to come out and say what 
needed to be said: Hookup 
culture is idiotic, really. 

I’m so confused as to why 
it became normal for people 
to play this game of apathy. 
Listening to NPR, there was 
a line that stuck out: “Stu- 
dents have to go out of their 
way to ‘perform meaning- 
lessness.’ They have to prove 
that they’re not emotionally 
attached to their sex part- 
ners, and in fact that they 
care less than the other per- 
son.” What the fuck? It’s a 
contest to see who is less in- 
vested? When did it become 
sexy not to care? 

I, for one, think caring is 
the most attractive quality on 
the planet, and I feel person- 
ally offended by this notion. 
But beyond that, I’m down- 
right afraid of the quality of 
peoples’ relationships if they 
live by these rules. 

Hook-up couples, accord- 
ing to this idea, coexist in a 
purely transactional rela- 
tionship, brought together by 
only convenience, hormones 
and a promise of reciproca- 

tion (I scratch your back, you 
scratch mine). They com- 
municate in detached terms, 
both paralyzed by the fear 
that they might show the 
other person that — gasp — 
they actually feel something. 

“Catching the feels” 
is spoken about with the 
same hushed horror as ve- 
nereal diseases. al 


i 
With all this pretending 
and all this restraint, there 
is little room to feel legiti- 
mately connected. There is 
little opportunity for any 
real, meaningful relation- 
ships — whether they be 
fleeting or not — to develop. 
Sure, maybe I'm biased by 
my romantic leanings, but 
I can’t help but think about 
all of this and mourn the 
college hook-up culture and 
the poor souls it enslaves. 
Because, when all is said 
and done, does it really 
amount to anything? 


The slightly nulty facts about everyone’s favorite nutty snacks 


Meagan Peoples 
Think About It 


t’s no secret that the 

world has been go- 

ing a little nuts lately. 

In fact it’s hard to get 

away from it. You 

turn on the news, you read 

the paper, you watch late 

night television, and the 

signs are everywhere. But 

living under all that is more 

than a little stressful. So I’m 

here today to help distract 

you all with something 
even more nutty: nuts. 

Nuts are a type of fruit 


with a hard shell and edible 


seed. However, some of what 
we refer to as nuts in cooking 
are not considered nuts by 
botanists, like my personal 
favorite nut, the cashew. Nuts 
are the little seed houses of 
nature. They contain all the 


nutrients needed for little 
} Saad 


baby plants to grow up. 

Warning, you're about 
to learn some rather un- 
appetizing facts: Nuts are 
technically just a dry fruit, 
which means that like all 
fruits, it is formed from the 
ovary of the plant. But as for 
what gives it that unique 
crunch (which I hope most 
people don’t associate with 
ovaries), why, that’s simply 
the ovarian wall drying as 
the fruit matures. 

As it turns out, nuts are 
rather hard to classify. For 
example, walnuts have 
some characteristics which 
make people believe they're 
“true nuts” and others that 
make people think they’re 
not. These types of nuts get 
their own category, the dru- 
paceous nut. The name is 
derived from drupe fruits 
such as peaches or plums, 
things with fleshy exteriors 
and a single seed enclosed 
in a hard, almost stony ma- 
terial. Almonds are actually 


the seed of a drupe fruit and, 


ergo, are not real nuts. 
Another nutty subcat- 
egory is the nutlet. It is also 
sometimes called a pyrena, 
and it refers to the stone 
within a drupe. as 


As I said earlier, nuts 
are the source of energy 
for new plants. This means 
that they are high in fats, 
calories, oils, vitamins and 
a bunch of other things 
which are super useful. 
This is why so many of 
us eat them. In fact it was 
found that 40 percent of 
adults consume nuts on a 
given day. This includes 
culinary and non-botanical 
nuts. And approximately 80 
percent of these were found 
to be the whole nut or seed 
as opposed to nut products 
such as butter. 

The CDC even claims 
that eating about 1.5 ounces 
of nuts per day (about 240 
calories worth) can decrease 
the risk of a variety of bad 
things like cardiovascular 
disease, obesity and diabe- 
tes. It’s worth noting that 
it’s hard to tell if it is the nut 
directly which creates this 
change rather than the sub- 
stitution of nuts for other, 
more unhealthy snacks. 

Although nuts have al- 
ways been popular, the re- 
cent health craze has really 
pushed them over the top. 
Many people point to Cal- 


ifornia agriculture as one 


2 


of the biggest culinary nut 
producers in the world. 
In 2012, 790,000 acres of 
land produced almonds. 
Each of the acres yielded, 
on average, 2,390 pounds. 
That is a crazy amount of 
almonds (please respect 
that I resisted the urge to 
say “a nutty amount”). 
However, it’s because 
the nut business is so huge- 
ly profitable that 10 percent 
of California’s water went 
to almond farming in 2014. 
It’s not just the weather 
that makes our West Coast 
neighbor such a drought- 
ridden state. It’s also their 
devotion to very water- 
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heavy agriculture. 

So yes, as it turns out, nuts 
aren't all fun and games. 
They're a serious, multi- 
million dollar industry. In 
fact, it’s thought that it takes 
about 1.1 gallons of water to 
grow a single almond. 

However, I wouldn't go 
cutting nuts out of your diet 
just yet. How much water 
does it take to get you that 
quarter pounder? About 150 
gallons. So while it’s impor- 
tant to stay water-conscious, 
there’s no need to rush 
straight to boycotting nuts. 
Not having cashews with 
my morning cup of oatmeal? 
Well, that would be just nuts. 


Many things we consider to be nuts are not considered as such in botany. 
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Here is the section where you can publish your 


best TV to watch 
while procrastinating 


Modern Family 

Most sitcoms are pretty easy 

to watch without using much 
brain power, the perfect 

thing after a long day of not 

doing homework. 


Mindhunter 
Learn something new about 
the history of serial killers. 
That’s almost like doing that 
psych reading, right? 


Rick and Morty 
If you're feeling more than 
a little bit cynical about life, 
this is the perfect thing to 
watch. So it’s basically a 
great show for all Hopkins 

students. 


A. 


Friends 
The best thing to watch 
while “trying” to do 
homework. Best of all, 
if you're a true fan you 
can watch it on mute and 
still understand what's 
happening. That's almost like 
doing homework distraction 
free. 


American Vandal 
If you're a fan of serial 
podcasts and The Onion but 
are a visual learner, maybe 
check this show out. 


Futurama 
A classic comedy with tons 
of seasons. Basically a great 
show with enough episodes 
to help you procrastinate 
through the rest of the 
semester. | recommend 
picking it up right as finals 
2 “week starts!’ © < 
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unique thoughts, ideas and perspectives on life at Hopkins and beyond. 


Interesting facts to get you through midterms 


Ariella Shua 
Internet Expeditions 


all break 
ended, 


just 
which 
means one thing: 

lots of home- 

work to get done, 

because most of the pro- 
fessors here do not seem 
to be aware that we had 
a vacation. But fall break 
also means that I had more 
time to procrastinate actu- 
ally completing this home- 
work, because exploring 
the internet can be much 
more interesting than writ- 


ing essays. 
Here are the questions 
and answers, helpfully 


provided by the internet, 
that I found more press- 
ing than the questions my 
professors had assigned 
this week: 


Why do seashells sound 
like the ocean? 

At some point in their 
lives, everyone seems to 
have thought that shells 
were somehow able to bot- 
tle up the sound of waves, 
even once they were no 
longer located in the water. 
I wish that this were the 
reason, because it would be 
nice and symbolic, but it’s 
not the case. 

The sound has nothing to 
do with water. Instead, sea- 
shells just do the same thing 
that putting a cup over your 
ear would do. When the ear 
is surrounded by a shell or 
cup, ambient noise bounces 
around the structure that 
covers it. If you are in a loud 
area, the ocean's sound will 
be louder. It depends on 
how much outside noise 
surrounds you, along with 
the size and shape of the 
shell. Additionally, if you 
put a seashell to your ear 
in a soundproof room, no 
noise will be heard. 


Which came first, Coke 
or Pepsi? 


The reason you-can hear the ocean isn’t magic or even-biood-vessels. 


Coke was invented first, 
but it began as an alco- 
holic beverage, not a soft 
drink. Dr. John Pemberton, 
a pharmacist from Geor- 
gia, developed French Wine 
Coca in 1885. The beverage 
was likely inspired by coca 
wine, a mixture of cocaine 
and wine, which had been 
developed in 1863. When 
parts of Georgia passed 
Prohibition legislation in 
1886, Pemberton changed 
the makeup of his drink to 
exclude any alcohol. Now 
renamed Coca-Cola, Pem- 
berton advertised the bever- 
age as a patent medicine. 

Pepsi was initially in- 
vented in North Carolina as 
Brad’s Drink in 1893 by Ca- 
leb Bradham. In 1898, Brad- 
ham switched the name to 
Pepsi-Cola, although pepsin 
was never included as an in- 
gredient. Pepsi was also ad- 
vertised as being a healthy 
drink during its early days. 

It should also be men- 
tioned that Coca-Cola of- 
fered to buy Pepsi-Cola 
(who declined the offer) 
three times between 1922 
and 1933. The two compa- 
nies have been competing 
in the ongoing “cola wars” 
for decades as a result. 


Who decided to put 
pineapples on pizza? 

It wasn’t anyone from Ha- 
waii, even though Hawai- 
ian pizza usually includes 
pineapples as a topping. The 
creator of pineapple pizza 
was actually Greek, and he 
invented the strange food 
hybrid in Canada. In 1962, 
Sam Panopoulos decided to 
put pineapples on pizza-at 


his restaurant, well aware 
that it was not a common 
combination. | Panopoulos 
was just experimenting to 
see if he could attract more 
customers. The pizza was 
not named after the state but 
after the brand of canned 
pineapple from which Pan- 
opoulos chose his fruit. 

Who invented home- 
work? 

I wanted an answer to 
this so that I would know 
who to blame for the nights 
I've had to sacrifice sleep for 
a grade. In general, home- 
work is not the most excit- 
ing way to spend your time. 

It is difficult to pinpoint 
any one person who may 
have created such a general 
concept. The internet seems 
to believe that Italian edu- 
cator Roberto Nevilis be- 
gan giving his students 
take-home assignments in 
1095. However, there is no 
definitive proof that this 
is the case or that Nevilis 
even existed. 

The first obvious men- 
tion of homework in Amer- 
ican history can be traced 
to California. In 1901, 
homework was essentially 
banned in California for 
children between kinder- 
garten and eighth grade. 
But once the Cold War be- 
gan and the Soviet Union 
began making headway in 
scientific fields, America 
changed its mind. Home- 
work began to be rein- 
troduced to the average 
American schoolchild, and 
it is now, unfortunately, an 
all too common staple of 
daily life. 


Kalanithi’s beautiful reflection on life and mortality 


Bessie Liu 
Write Me 


first heard about 
When Breath Becomes 
Air from one of my 
high school friends. 
In between discus- 
sions about AP Biology 
and how much we wanted 
to meet Sanjay Gupta, we 
talked about the different 
books we had read about 
doctors reflecting on the 
various experiences and 
trials they encountered 
throughout their careers. 

When we got to the top- 
ic of mortality, she asked 
whether I had read When 
Breath Becomes Air, and I said 
the usual “No, I haven’t, but 
I really should; I really wish 
I had more time to read.” 

I forgot about the book 
for a while, having been 
consumed by my college 
applications at the time, 
and the next time I was re- 
minded of it was when my 
mom told me she was go- 
ing to read it this summer. 

This surprised me, be- 
cause my mom never reads 
any books, and I felt that 
she wanted to shame me 
into reading it as part of 
her campaign to find me 
new material on which 
to write this column. So I 
ended up reading the en- 
tire book on my flight back 
to Baltimore. 

Dr. Paul Kalanithi’s sto- 


a 


ry is a moving one. He had 
been nearing the end of his 
long neurosurgery residen- 
cy when he was diagnosed 
with stage four lung cancer. 
Faced with the prospect of 
ending his career just as it 
was about to start and of 
leaving his pregnant wife 
behind, Kalanithi found 
himself struggling to an- 
swer questions on mortal- 
ity and the purpose of life. 

He had only posed those 
questions out of curios- 
ity while studying English 
in college — questions he 
hadn’t expected to face 
while on the receiving end 
of the scalpel. The writ- 
ing of When Breath Becomes 
Air was catalyzed by his 
realization that he wanted 
to leave something larger 
than himself behind. 

My first impression was 
that out of all the medical 
books (for lack of a better 
term to describe the genre) 
that I’ve read, I don’t think 
any of the authors view and 
write about literature with 
the reverence Kalanithi has. 

From using a quote from 
Samuel Beckett (“I can’t go 
on. I'll go on.”) in order to 
guide his decisions regard- 
ing his future as a surgeon, 
to using lines from T. S. El- 
iot’s “The Waste Land” to 
convey the grimness of his 
cancer spreading, Kalanithi 
shows he has a clear under- 
standing of the value of lit- 
erature in making sense of 
his own life’s meaning and 
purpose. 

Kalanithi’s book is di- 
vided into two sections. The 
first half details his time in 
medical school and his resi- 
dency, and the second half 
details his reflections on 


neurosurgery and medicine 
and the beginnings of his 
forays into writing. 

Early on in the time- 
line of the book, Kalanithi 
writes, “When there’s no 
place for the scalpel, words 
are the surgeon’s only tool.” 
Though initially intending 
this to mean that heartfelt 
communication with the 
patient is just as important 
as any skill a doctor might 
have in the operating or 
exam room, these words 
take on anew meaning once 
Kalanithi decides to discon- 
tinue his career as a neuro- 
surgeon after undergoing 
several rounds of cancer 
treatment. Writing becomes 
the new focus of his life, dis- 
placing medicine as his way 
of making a meaningful 
contribution to the world. 

As a doctor forced into 
becoming a patient him- 
self, Kalanithi was exposed 
to both sides of medicine. 
He describes the incredible 
responsibility of being a 
physician with the follow- 
ing: “in taking up another's 
cross, one must sometimes 
get crushed by the weight.” 
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He is put into the unique 
but undesirable position of 
knowing just how heavy his 
own cross is after he is diag- 
nosed. Once Kalanithi ab- 
solves himself of responsi- 
bility for his own treatment 
and allows himself to just 
be the patient instead of the 
doctor, his sense of relief is 
a turning point in the book. 

The most heart-wrench- 
ing part of Kalanithi’s de- 
cliné is not that he has to 
lose the future he has care- 
fully planned out for him- 
self for years, but that the 
future he could have had 
with his wife and new- 
born daughter cannot be 
planned out at all. 

In this legacy that he 
leaves behind, he high- 
lights the courage required 
to persist and adapt de- 
spite facing insurmount- 
able challenges. As his wife 
eloquently points out in the 
epilogue of the book, what 
we can learn from their 
ordeal is “the inexplicabil- 
ity of life and death, and 
the ability to cope, to find 
meaning despite this, be- 
cause of this.” 


: PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Kalanithi had to take a critical look at his surgery career after his diagnosis. 
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Building a new Amazon HO) 
in Baltimore cannot leave 
Baltimoreans behind 


Over 200 cities, coun- 
ties and territories in the 
United States, Canada and 
Mexico are currently in 
a bidding war to become 
the home of Amazons sec- 
ond headquarters, dubbed 
HQ2. The popular Seattle- 
based online retail compa- 
ny is currently reviewing 
proposals, at least two of 
which came from Balti- 
more. 

One bid is vying for 
Amazon to build HQ2 
at Port Covington, a wa- 
terfront development in 
South Baltimore near Fed- 
eral Hill. The proposal is 
backed by Maryland Gov- 
ernor Larry Hogan, Bal- 
timore Mayor Catherine 
Pugh and other local of- 
ficials. Executives from 
Under Armour, the Bal- 
timore-based sports ap- 
parel company, have also 
endorsed this proposal. 

Under Armour is look- 
ing to construct a new 
campus of its own at 
Port Covington, which is 
owned by Under Armour 
CEO Kevin Plank’s pri- 
vate firm Sagamore De- 
velopment Co. Sagamore 
believes that the new cam- 
pus could accommodate 
Amazon’s needs. 

Critics have pointed 
out that this development 
by the Inner Harbor will 


widen the divide between 
the city’s rich and poor 
and perpetuate socioeco- 
nomic segregation. These 
are legitimate concerns, 
and we believe in an alter- 
native proposal for HQ2 in 
Baltimore. 

The second Baltimore 
proposal, submitted by 
the Old Goucher Commu- 
nity Association, calls for 
Amazon to build HQ2 in 
Station North. According 
to the Baltimore Brew, the 
Association hopes that Sta- 
tion North’s proximity to 
several Baltimore colleges, 
including Hopkins, will 
be a strong selling point. 
The Association also notes 
that Amazon could bring 
economic opportunities 
to impoverished areas in 
West Baltimore. 

Having a tech giant so 
close by would undoubt- 
edly offer students incom- 
parable internship and 
employment opportunities 
and could potentially lead 
to a beneficial partnership 
between Amazon and Hop- 
kins in the future. 

We recognize that if 
Amazon builds HQ2 in 
Baltimore it will be ex- 
tremely beneficial for the 
student body, but we know 
that this project will have 
a greater impact on Balti- 
more than Hopkins. We 


can only support HQ2 in 
Baltimore if it is designed 
in a socially conscious 
manner that recognizes 
the inequalities that exist 
in our city. 

We believe first and 
foremost that every resi- 
dent of Baltimore should 
be taken into consider- 
ation if Amazon chooses 
our city. The headquar- 
ters should not benefit 
one subpopulation at the 
expense of another as has 
happened all too often in 
Baltimore. 

We recognize as stu- 
dents that our desires 
should take a back seat 
to the interests of citizens 
who will continue to call 
the city home after we 
graduate and likely move 
elsewhere. 

The proposal submitted 
by the Old Goucher Com- 
munity Association takes 
great initiative to consider 
a more holistic approach, 
but we are concerned 
about how such a project 
could displace current 
residents. 

If Amazon chooses Bal- 
timore to serve as the site 
for its second headquarters, 
we hope that the company 
would work to provide eco- 
nomic opportunities for 
those Baltimoreans who 
need it most. 


An intersectional take offers 
a Iresh perspective 


Throughout the past 
month, the Students for 
Environmental Action 
(SEA) and Hopkins Femi- 
nists have come together 
to discuss and highlight 
the intersection between 
feminism and_ environ- 
mentalism through weekly 
themed tabling events. 

Last Monday, — the 
groups paired up to illus- 
trate how environmental- 
ism and safe sex connect. 
For example, they pro- 
moted using reproductive 
products from _ environ- 
mentally-conscious manu- 
facturers and understand- 
ing the environmental 
effects of child birth. 

Although not evident at 
first glance, these links are 


creative and unique, espe- 
cially because the environ- 
ment and sex are highly 
relevant parts of our lives. 
The events hosted by these 
two student’ groups also 
serve as a reminder that 
our social issues are not 
singular: everything has a 
connection. As such, when 
analyzing any given topic, 
one should keep in mind 
that societal problems are 
multi-faceted 

The Editorial Board 
commends SEA and Hop- 
kins Feminists for taking 
the lead in hosting these in- 
novative events. We believe 
that approaching issues 
from different standpoints 
is crucial to gaining a more 
holistic understanding and 


engaging a larger segment 
of the student body. We 
also appreciate that SEA 
and Hopkins Feminists 
chose to focus these events 
on particularly relatable is- 
sues, namely sex and the 
environment. 

To facilitate the growth 
of intersectional discus- 
sions on campus, we en- 
courage all student groups 
to work on ways to collabo- 
rate and discover new ways 
of understanding their in- 
terests. 

Student groups are one 
of the University’s greatest 
assets and when working 
together they can reach a 
wider audience and ap- 
proach issues from a fresh 
perspective. 
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the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Go ahead: break the cycle, text back fast Humanities internships, and 


il 


Kim argues that our tendency to act detached is ruining relationships. 


By NICOLA SUMI KIM 


ere’s a list of things 

I will never under- 

stand: calculus, 

cilantro-haters, 

people that think 
it’s okay to walk slowly down nar- 
row pathways in large groups. 
And yet, among this already com- 
prehensive list of daily grievances, 
there is one that sticks out far more 
than any others, one that happens 
to be quite a familiar occurrence 
among college students these days 
— the insistence of our generation 
to remain aloof online. 

Picture this: You've met some- 
body you're interested in, and they 
seem to reciprocate the feeling, so 
you get their number. You've been 
thinking about them. You reach 
for your phone to send them a text, 
but something stops you. Wouldn't 
texting them right away be clingy? 
It’s not like you actually care about 
them. I mean, you do, but they 
shouldn’t know that, right? You de- 
cide-to wait three days and eventu- 
_“Aally text them a simple, “hey.” You 
feel like that was the right thing to 
do, but you really feel unfulfilled. 
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By JACQUI NEBER 


egyn Kelly's 
struggle moving 
from Fox News 
to a morning 
show on NBC 
has been well-documented, as has 
her subsequent lack of personality. 
What made Kelly so divisive (and 
terrifying) at Fox has changed: In 
her new position, she is utterly 
palatable and utterly bland. 

To fill the void, Fox has intro- 
duced a new controversy to its 
lineup in the form of Laura Ingra- 
ham, one of the staunchest Trump 
supporters to appear on the net- 
work. What’s worse than even 
Kelly’s past indiscretions is Ingra- 
ham’s slated time slot: 10 p.m., the 
most coveted time on television. 10 
p.m. gathers the most viewers each 
night, and whoever hosts that hour 
of news has the most potential to 
incite their audience. 

Fox’s conservative slant has al- 
ways been obvious, but its com- 
mitment to affording what is ar- 
guably the most important slot to 
such a potentially harmful host 
is mortifying. Ingraham isn’t just 
another conservative. She isn’t 
another Megyn Kelly. Ingraham 
is a new host whose fans cheered 
“Build the Wall!” after she de- 
nounced Senator Jeff Flake for crit- 
icizing the President. She is, as The 
New York Times puts it, “an ardent 
nationalist, a Trump confidante, 
and a foe of open borders.” 

Ingraham has a long history of 
troubling behavior in the media. 
At Dartmouth, she wrote for the 
school’s Review, and once assigned 
a reporter to a meeting of Dart- 
mouth’s gay student alliance. That 
reporter named students in atten- 
dance in an era when homosexual- 
ity was not universally accepted. 
The Review published the piece 
with names intact. The damage 
possibly inflicted by this decision 
could have been severe. 
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What was the 
point of that 
aloofness? 
You must 
wait to. re- 
spond to their 
Snapchat. You 
can like their 
Facebook pro- 
file picture but 


only a couple 
hours after 
they’ve updat- 
ed it. 
Somewhere 
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along the way, 
these arbitrary rules established 
themselves as fact. Any viola- 
tion of these rules, and suddenly 
you're out of line — you've bro- 
ken that facade of aloofness, and 
now the person you're talking to 
knows that you're thinking about 
them, you're looking forward to 
talking to them and that you're 
engaged in their lives. When you 
step back and evaluate this whole 
ritual, the absurdity of it all is 
indisputable. If you're talking to 
someone in the first place, some 
level of attachment has been es- 
tablished already. What’s the 
point in trying to diminish this? 
What's the point of appearing so 
aloof that the other person begins 
to question the level of interest? 
This veil of detachment. back- 
fires as people grow more and 
more convinced of the other par- 
ty’s indifference. Waiting to text 
back ends up complicating rela- 
tionships that could otherwise 
be very simple and enjoyable, but 
more than that, having a culture 
in which we all feign disinterest 
in one another not only impairs 
relationships but also fosters in- 
evitable systematic loneliness. 


Ingraham later apologized — 
and everyone makes mistakes 
— but from a student journalist’s 
perspective, this history is objec- 
tively frightening. 

During her time as a commenta- 
tor for MSNBC, Ingraham’s on-air 
comments garnered outrage from 
viewers. On one television ap- 
pearance she said, “No one wants 
to see fat people on the cover of 
magazines in swimsuits.” She has 
worked with Steve Bannon for Bre- 
itbart. She describes the coasts of 
America as “parentheses,” seem- 
ing to pledge focus on middle 
America, “the country.” 

Most importantly, Ingraham 
told The Times that a Megyn Kelly- 
esque softening will not be hap- 
pening on her watch. Departure 
to a daytime show on NBC can be 
seen as a personal defeat for Kelly. 
In her new role, she seems com- 
pressed and stiff, weak without 
the strength-of-self a spot at Fox 
allows. 

Ingraham will not be watered 
down. 

“No,” she said in an interview 
with The Times. “I won't be doing 
that.” 

Ingraham’s appointment is 
scary. It’s scary because I know 
how much the media can influ- 
ence public opinion. It’s scary 
because what we consume has an 
immeasurable power over how 
we think about other people. It’s 
scary because over the summer, 
Fox took the primetime ratings 


lead from MSNBC. The network 


no doubt hopes to keep this lead 
with Ingraham’s introduction. 
Her commentary will probably 
cause a firestorm of public opin- 
ion, creating more views. 
According to Forbes, Fox official- 
ly beat MSNBC on Wednesday, July 
26. That night 2.59 million people 
watched primetime (8-11 p.m.) Fox 
programs, while only 2.40 million 
tuned into MSNBC. Crucially, Fox 
also beat its competitor in the 25 to 


Multiple including 
Forbes and Psychology Today have 
asserted that our generation is the 
loneliest group currently alive. 


sources, 


Their arguments are mostly cen- | 


tered around FOMO or the fear 
of missing out. Social media, they 


assert, creates unreasonably high | 
expectations for how our lives are | 
supposed to look, and so we all | 


feel inferior compared to what we 
see online. 


further. We are lonely because oth- 
ers’ lives appear better than our 
own, yes, but especially so because 
we turn around and refuse to ac- 


students, deserve more credit 


By MIA BERMAN 


opkins — students 
love to talk about 
their research. Ad- 
missions advertis- 
es research as one 
of the key reasons to come to the 


| University, and it seems as if ev- 
[ would take the argument even | 


knowledge that we are lonely. In- | 


stead we all play into the illusion 
of business and indifference and 


aloofness. We crave meaningful | 
human interactions but then refuse | 
to show it. Why? Because we want | 


to play into the societal norm of not 
actually caring when perhaps we 
should. Continuing in this culture 
of “too cool for you” is detrimental 
to every participating member. We 
should embrace the opportunities 
we do have to connect. 

If you like someone, you should 
tell them. If you miss them or love 
them or want to be with them, you 
should tell them. If you like the way 
they wear their hair or if you en- 
joyed talking to them that one time 
at a party or if you'd like to spend 
more time with them, you should 
tell them. These small moments of 
vulnerability will ultimately create 
relationships that are more simple, 


that are more connected and that | 


are more freeing. 


Nicola Sumi Kim is a freshman | 
majoring in Global Environmental | 


Change and Sustainability and Writ- 
ing Seminars. She is from London. 


In light of new Fox host, consume news diligently 


54-year-old viewer demographic. 

A demographic of 2.59 mil- 
lion people might not seem like a 
lot compared to the 10 plus mil- 
lion viewers some of the most 
popular television shows garner 
every week. That would actually 
be a terrible rating for primetime 
spots on other channels. But for 
Fox, those 2.59 million viewers 
represent victory. 

The media influences all of us, 
whether public opinion is stirred by 
a controversial article in The News- 
Letter or by a flagrant Fox News 
host. We’ve become very aware of 
the power of media, especially on 
this campus, especially during and 
after the last election cycle. Laura 
Ingraham’s appointment to Fox’s 
most coveted spot is a metaphor for 
how acutely aware news networks 
are of their power too. 

How do we fight back against 
gigantic media institutions? I 
would say don’t watch Fox News, 
but I doubt the majority of us on 
this campus will be tuning into In- 
graham in the first place. The fight 
boils down to creating our own 
continued awareness, not just of 
the power of media but how it in- 
fluences how we view others. This 
doesn’t just apply to Fox and Ingra- 
ham. Every media outlet has the 
power to persuade for good or bad. 

Consume your preferred news, 
but stay vigilant. There is more 
than one Laura Ingraham out 
there who will soon be, or is cur- 
rently, using their influence to 
inspire potentially harmful senti- 
ment in others. Be aware of what 
you're taking in and how that may 
confirm or distort your own bias- 
es. This might seem like common 
sense — we're all educated and 
savvy news consumers — but be- 
ing an informed consumer is more 
important now than ever. 


Jacqui Neber is a senior Writing 
Seminars major from Northport, N.Y. 
She is the Opinions Editor. 
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ery student is involved — at least, 
every STEM student. Research is 
much less common among stu- 
dents interested in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. For these 
students, internships are the best 
way to get experience. 

Internships are not particularly 
popular at Hopkins, especially 
during the semester. This is large- 
ly because of 


campus or at a Hopkins subsid- 
iary that is a relatively short and 
free commute away, internships 
can be based anywhere. 

Many students interested in 
disciplines such as political sci- 
ence, international studies or his- 
tory might find that the best intern- 
ship opportunities are available in 
Washington, D.C, which is at least 
a two hour, $8 one-way trip away. 
Students aren’t only “paying” 
for their experience because they 
won't receive adequate credit. They 
are literally paying more money to 
get to where they need to go. 

So why does this matter? Simi- 
lar to how research helps STEM 
students decide what they are 

interested in 


the way that 
Hopkins _ sys- 
tematically 
ignores and 
disincentiviz- 
es internships. 
The most obvi- 
ous way that Hopkins disincentiv- 
izes its students from pursuing 
internships during the semester is 
through the lack of credits offered 
for completing internships. While 
research is offered as a graded 
course on a scale of one to three 
credits based on how many hours 
are spent researching, internships 
only count for one credit, regard- 
less of hour requirements. 
Furthermore, internships are 
only offered pass/fail. This has a 
definite impact on students’ deci- 
sions to intern. Students might not 
think that the internship is worth 
the time and effort they need to 
spend participating. Internships 
are-usually time consuming-and 


-even require large portions of 


time to be reserved for travel. 

If a student can spend three 
hours a week in the classroom 
for three credits that semester, 
versus over 10 hours a week at 
an internship for one credit, the 
choice for many that are seeking 
to graduate either on time or early 
is clear. Similarly, if students need 
to improve their GPA, a pass/fail 
internship will not allow them to 
do so, which might result in stu- 
dents refraining from programs 
during the semester. 

While students often discuss 
the importance of interning 
over the summer, the University 
rarely stresses or advertises the 
importance and advantages of 
interning during the semester. 
During the semester, intern- 
ships are much less competi- 
tive to get because fewer stu- 
dents are available to intern. 
Most have less time to work and 
might not be in the right loca- 
tion to intern easily. Senate of- 
fices are great examples of how 
semester-based students are at 
an advantage. 

Over the summer, most Senate 
offices get hundreds of applicants 
for a few coveted spots. During 
the semester, the average number 
of applicants drops significantly. 
Additionally, while summer in- 
ternships only last two to three 
months, a semester long intern- 
ship can encompass anything 
from two to five months. Intern- 
ing during the semester is not only 
easier to accomplish — it might be 
more beneficial in the long run 
because students get more experi- 
ence in their workplaces. 

However, internships’ 
strengths ‘aren’t the only thing 
students have to consider when 
applying for semester-long op- 
portunities. Interning during 
the school year comes with its 
own price tag. Most intern- 
ships require a minimum of 18 
hours a week, or two full days, 


although this can certainly be ; 
split up over the course of three — 


to four days. 
While most research occurs on 


NM 


{ wouldn't trade my 
experiences for any 
amount of research. 


pursuing post- 
graduation, 
internships al- 
low humani- 
ties and social 
science stu- 
dents to ex- 
perience their options. Two years 
ago when John Mulaney came to 
campus, he was calling on stu- 
dents in the crowd to introduce 
themselves. He called on several 
STEM students and asked them 
what they planned on doing after 
graduation. They all had answers. 
Then he called on an International 
Studies student. She had no clue. 
Internships help humanities 
and social science students nar- 
row down their interests, but it also 
helps connect these students to po- 
tential employers. Many offices pre- 
fer to hire their own former interns. 
Even if they do not have openings 
for their own interns upon their 


graduation, these—-offices—will of- 


ten use their connections to ensure 
that successful interns eventually 
find a job in another office. 

Moreover, most offices, even if 
they do not hire their own interns, 
do want to see that the person that 
they are hiring has prior experi- 
ence in that specific field. Having 
a good GPA from a well-known 
school is simply not enough any- 
more. Most people hiring, espe- 
cially hiring those straight out of 
college, care very little about GPA 
or even majors. Instead they want 
to know that the individual they 
hire knows how to operate in a 
workplace setting. 

Internships are an amazing 
opportunity for humanities stu- 
dents to gain experience and a 
better sense of what they might 
want to do post-graduation. The 
University should actively en- 
courage students to intern dur- 
ing the semester, as well as in- 
centivize student internships 
during the semester by offering 
graded internships on a one to 
three credit scale, similar to re- 
search. If the University wants 
to continue to recruit bright stu- 
dents interested in humanities 
and dispel the myth that Hop- 
kins is only for STEM and pre- 
med students, this might be a 
good start. f 

I have had the privilege of 
being able to intern during the 
semester multiple times and 
currently am interning at the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee in D.C. These opportunities 
are rare; there is no other time in 
our lives where we can try out so 
many different fields and organi- 
zations with little to no negative 
long-term consequences. I regret 
not taking advantage of these op- 
portunities sooner, but I would 
urge the administration to en- 
courage more students to intern 
during the semester. I wouldn’t 
trade my experiences for any 
amount of research. 


Mia Berman is a senior philoso- 
phy, International Studies and Af- 
ricana Studies major. She is from 
Hopkins, Minn. 
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this weekend 


Thursday 


Late Nite Comedy 
The Windup Space 


9 p.m. - 12 a.m. 


Come have a laugh at the Windup Space while 
watching stand-up, or try out your best jokes at this | 
late-night open mic. The show is free, but a donation | 

is encouraged. 21+ only. 


| break itself. 
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Events in Baltimore Charm Kitty offers a great new experience 


By DIVA PAREKH 


( LOpy Editor 


I'm from Mumbai, 
going home for fall break 
would probably take me 
just about as long as fall 
I'd probably 
land just in time to grab 
a nice lunch at the airport 


sO 


| and then be on a 30-hour 


journey back here right 
in time for my Monday 


morning 9 a.m. 
| é 


So I figured, if I had to 
spend the weekend here, 
I might as well not spend 
it in my empty apartment. 
For about a month I’d been 


| trying to make plans to go 
| to the cat cafe out in Hamp- 


| den, but I never followed 


Greek Food, Wine & Culture Festival 
Greek Orthodox Cathedral 
12 p.m. - 1] a.m. 


Experience authentic Greek cuisine and culture at 


the 45th annual culture fesitval. The event will 
last the entire weekend, so come through and learn 
something new. Free. 


ZooB000! 
The Maryland Zoo 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Enjoy all the best parts of Halloween: trick or 
treating. costume contests and-haymazes. in the — 


company of a bunch of amazing animals! Admission 
included in ticket price. | 


Saturday 


Halloween Lantern Parade and Festival 
Patterson Park 
i 3:30p.m. - 7 p.m. 

Come join the 18th annual lantern parade. Bring 
your own lights and join in the fun. Or take a 
picnic blanket and enjoy the artists, musicians and 
performers. Free. 


Federal Hill-0-Ween Bar Crawl 
Federal Hill 
op.m. - 12 a.m. 

Wear your best costume, and make sure you're 
prepared to have fun during this spooktacular event. 
Enjoy drinks and food specials, as well as the chance 

to meet lots of new people. 21+, $22. 


Sunday » 


Fade to Black Horror Movie and Ghost Party 
The BIG Theatre 
7 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. 
Enjoy a fully improvised horror performance 
from the team at Fade to Black. Then take part in 
improv games themed around the spooky and the 
supernatural. Tickets $5 each. 


| through until Saturday. 


The cat cafe is very pun- 


| nily named Charm Kitty, 


and it opened on Sept. 30 
this year. It’s in Whitehall 
Mill, which is also where 
Birroteca is, justin case you 


| needed a landmark. The 
| exact address is 3300 Clip- 
| per Mill Road, but keep 


your eyes peeled as soon as 
you enter Whitehall Mill: It 
can be pretty hard to find, 


because there are no signs 
| leading up to it. 


Charm Kitty does take 
walk-ins, but a reservation 
is recommended, because 
they can fill up pretty 
quickly, especially on 
weekends. Reservations 
can be made in one-hour 
slots going from 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m. on weekends and 
5:30 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. on 
weekdays. Weekday reser- 
vations cost $10 per hour, 


week- 
are 


and 
ends 
$12. 

They 
also. host 
yoga class- 
es, movie 
Tae ph tas 
and game 
nights for 
people in- 
terested in 
all 


ace 


doing 
these 


tivities in 


the compa- 
ny of about 
10 cats. If 
you're in- 
terested, you could 
get a weekend day pass 
(eight hours for $20), take 
your laptop over and try 
to get some work done if 
you can resist being dis- 
tracted by cats rubbing up 
against your leg. 

Charm Kitty also offers 
tea, coffee, hot chocolate 
and cookies (skeletal cat- 
themed for Halloween, 
naturally) in addition to 
T-shirts and other mer- 
chandise with their logo 
(an adorable little cat hold- 
ing a coffee mug). You can 
either purchase a drink 
($2.50) and a cookie ($3.00) 
with your reservation, or 
you can buy it at the cafe. 

I did find Charm Kitty 
a little pricey, but it was 
honestly a great hour 
spent on a Saturday morn- 
ing. I drank my tea while a 
cat stared longingly at my 
cookie the whole time. If 
you do have the time and 
resources to adopt a cat, 


also 


it’s a great place for it. 

You get to interact 
with the cats in a more 
relaxed setting and talk 
to the Charm Kitty staff 
about them before you 
make your decision. All 
the adoptions are through 
the Baltimore Humane 
Society, and since Charm 
Kitty opened less than a 
month ago, they’ve had 
nine adoptions. 

While walking in, my 
friend and I immediately 
fell in love with the aes- 
thetic of the place. I had 
never been to a cat cafe be- 
fore, but the interior was 
exactly what I had imag- 
ined it would look like. 
There were comfortable 
chairs and couches every- 
where, and the walls were 
filled with little niches 
and ledges for cats to curl 
up in when the humans 
got annoying. 

We saw a lot of, “If it fits, 
I sits,” going on, and even’ 
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COURTESY OF DIVA PAREKH 
You may need to book yourself a reservation to get time with these in-demand kitties. 


though the space was filled 
with fun cat toys, the cats 
were naturally more inter- 
ested in the staff doors they 
weren't allowed to go into. 
All the cats are very cre- 
atively named, especially 
the ones they encourage you 
to adopt in pairs. One pair of 
cat brothers was Lynyrd and 
Skynyrd, and another was 
Twilight and New Moon. 
The one thing you're not 
allowed to do is pick up the 
cats, but the staff is very 
friendly and will pick up 
the cats for you so you can 
pet them as long as they’re 
willing to tolerate you. 
Spending an hour at 
Charm Kitty watching 
cats be weird and some- 
times actually not avoid 
me definitely put a posi- 
tive spin on my weekend. 
The walk down there is 
beautiful, so I say give it a 
shot — the cats might ac- 
tually like > you more t ; 
~ vou’d expect. 


By BOBBY PERETTI 
For The News-Letter 


At the time of writing 
this, I have been varying de- 
grees of hungry and sore for 
roughly 48 hours. 

But I have a good reason. 
On Saturday, I took my first 
crack at the Baltimore half- 
marathon, one of several 
races that took place that 
morning during the Bal- 
timore Running Festival, 
which includes a marathon, 
a half-marathon, a mara- 
thon relay and a 5K. 

The first thing that struck 
me after I arrived at the In- 
ner Harbor for the start of 
the race was the crush of 
human beings that had as- 
sembled in a usually not-all- 
that-crowded space. It had 
become Times Square, only 
the neon had relocated from 
billboards to the reflective 
shirts of the runners. 

Tents had been set up for 
water, bag checks, recovery, 
gear-hawking and ads for 
companies that called them- 
selves Sports Science be- 
cause that sounds a lot better 
than Pseudoscience. Deter- 
mining which is closer to the 


truth is above my pay grade. 

We, myself and the two 
friends who ran with me, 
watched the finish of an 
earlier race that seemed to 
be the 5K. We checked our 
bags, took a few last sips of 
water and Powerade, did 
a brief warm-up around 
Fed Hill and set about to 
enjoy every runner's favor- 
ite part of a race: waiting 
nervously for it to start. I 
have a background in dis- 
tance running, but it’s been 
four years since I last went 
through the rigmarole of 
fighting through crowds to 
get to the starting line on 
time. 

Apparently I still find it 
stressful. 

But without too much 
difficulty, we got in place 
in a swarm of runners over 
8000 strong. And when that 
mass started to move — very 
slowly at first before separat- 
ing out into five waves — it 
gave off a distinct “about to 
charge the Persian army” 
vibe, which felt appropriate 
on account of the origins of 
the event. 

I queued up the The 
Good, the Bad and the Ugly 


ELVERT BARNES/CC-BY-SA 2.01 
The half-marathon starts in the Inner Harbor and covers most of the city. 
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theme (which I am proud to 
say I timed quite well with 
the actual start of the run- 
ning), and off we went. 

The course was roughly 
a square. Starting in the 
harbor, it mostly went 
east until Patterson Park, 
where it turned to the 
north toward Lake Mon- 
tebello. That was the hard 
bit: a long, steady uphill for 
about three miles. Then it 
wrapped around the lake, 
went west down 33rd street 
and turned south down 


_ Guilford Ave, where I got 


to run right past my house, 
which was kind of fun. 
From there it cut over to Ca- 
thedral Street for a straight 
shot to the finish back at the 
harbor. 

Race-day _—_ adrenaline, 
the energy of the crowd, 
and the charming light of a 
clear fall morning made the 
first three or so miles pass 
quickly. I turned off my 
music shortly after the start 
to just take in the scene. 

The plan was to start it up 
again when I felt I needed a 
boost. But for now the scene 
was well worth taking in. 
Besides the simple strange- 
ness of running in the mid- 
dle of a street ina downtown 
urban center, cool in its own 
right, the atmosphere of the 
run was really wonderful. 
There seemed to me to be 
an unspoken camaraderie, 
laced with perhaps a bit of 
competition, among the run- 
ners which was exciting. 

But the thing I hadn't 
budgeted for, which was 
perhaps the thing that 
struck me the most about 
the entire experience, was 
the amount of support from 
the spectators. In nearly ev- 


I recommend running the Baltimore half-marathon 


ery neighborhood we ran 
through, there were people 
up and down the streets 
holding signs, shouting out 
encouragement and offering 
cups of water or Gatorade 
or beer to tired runners. 
A man in East Baltimore 
repeated through a micro- 
phone, “Never give up, nev- 
er give in.” Someone at the 
lake held up a picture of the 
great Christopher Walken 
captioned, “No time for 
Walkin.” 

Groups of children lined 
up on the curb to high-five 
those who passed near 
them. It was great. People 
are so nice sometimes. 

I started my music back 
up at the halfway point, 
and around mile eleven I 
returned to The Good, the 
Bad and the Ugly for my 
planned closing songs, not 
the theme this time but the 
songs from the film’s cli- 
max and final duel. 

The last hill, near Biddle 
Street, gave me fits, but I 
was able to finish with the 
time I had hoped for. I wob- 
bled to the bag check, called 
my mom, drank down all 
the fresh water I could get 
my hands on and reassem- 
bled with my friends, both 
those | had run with and 
those who came in support. 

We then battled through 
horrific traffic, ate many 
pizzas and tried our darnd- 
est to avoid standing. _ 

I had a great, if exhaust- 
ing, time and found that the | 
race isn’t nearly as scary as 
it might seem. For anyone | 
from longtime runners look- _ 
ing for a challenge to curious 
Parties interested in trying _ 
pease new, I can recom- 
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Film Society stages lively School of hock reading How I learned to love 
a EDM as a way lo escape 


By COLE DOUGLASS 
For The Vews-Letter 


School of Rock is not a mov- 
ie about sitting down. If you 
haven't seen it, it’s a comedy 
about a man who teaches a 
group of elementary school 
students how to play rock 
and roll music while pre- 
tending to be their substitute 
teacher. 

Jack Black played the 
protagonist, which should 
tell you everything that you 
need to know about the film. 
It is such an energetic film 
that two years ago, someone 
looked at it, wondered why 
they couldn't make it even 
more high energy and made 
it into a Tony Award-nomi- 
nated musical. 

So naturally when I heard 
that there was going to be 
a live reading of the film, 
hosted by the Hopkins Film 
Society at 2640 Space, I was a 
little confused. It didn’t seem 
like the kind of story that 
should be told by a group of 


VAGUEONTHEHOW(CC BY 2.0 
Musician and actor Jack Black starred in the film version of School of Rock. 


actors sitting at a desk and 
reading from the script. 

However, Gillian Waldo, 
one of the co-directors of 
the Film Society executive 
board, did not have the same 
fears. 

“We find that picking a 
dialogue-heavy, comedic 
film works best,” Waldo said 
in an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “An ideal film also needs 
to have an ensemble cast so 
that we can cast more peo- 
ple. School of Rock is packed 
with gags and jokes and fea- 
tures a bunch of dynamic 
characters.” 

Wouldn't you know it, she 
was right. The live reading 
was incredibly entertaining, 
and the cast, comprised of 
local Baltimore performers 
chosen by the Film Society, 
did an excellent job of con- 
veying the script’s comedy 
and energy, despite being 
largely confined to their 
chairs. 

A good portion of the 
praise goes to Ed Schrader 


— of the famed Baltimore 
band Ed Schrader’s Music 
Beat — who played Dewey 
Finn, the film’s protagonist. 

Any character played by 
Jack Black is going to be loud 
and boisterous, and Schrad- 
er was more than willing to 
match that expectation. 

He bellowed, he shouted, 
he even sang every once in 
awhile, occasionally accom- 
panied by actress Joy Postell. 
As the main character, he set 
the tone for the rest of the 
cast, and he did so admira- 
bly. 

The other actors also 
made sure that the audience 
was consistently laughing, 
usually by making sure to go 
the extra mile. Kevin Sherry, 
for instance, would perform 
little costume changes every 
time he swapped characters, 
mussing up his hair or slid- 
ing on a button-up shirt as 
the plot demanded. 

After the characters start- 
ed forming their band, the 
actors would play clips of 
rock music to go along with 
the story. Shortly thereafter, 
multitalented artist LOVE 
the Poet pulled out a gui- 
tar and pretended to strum 
along to the tune. 

Meanwhile, immediately 
to her right, Nicky Smith 
pretended to play the drums 
using only a plastic fork and 
knife. 

The rest of the cast — Del- 
vin Rice, Joy Postell, Jenne 
Matthews, Tommy Waldo 
and Julia Gunnison — were 
equally committed to ensur- 


ing that the audience was 
consistently entertained. 
Even the  reading’s 
weakest moment was sal- 
vaged thanks to the actors’ 
strengths. The 
scene of the movie is the 
“Battle of the Bands,” where 


climactic | 


the School of Rock band per- | | 


forms for the first time, the 


culmination of all of their 


efforts. 

Unfortunately that 
doesn’t really translate well 
to the live reading format, 
as the scene was reduced to 


a few lines read by the nar- | | 
rator. Still, Schrader made up | | 


for the lull by launching into 
a rock song, ensuring that 


the reading’s ending hit all | 
Norwegian DJ Kygo performed at the Rio Olympics closing ceremony. 


of the notes that the original 
had. 


In the end, all of my fears | 
about the School of Rock read- | 


ing were swept aside. The 
cast’s commitment to their 
roles, as well as the movie’s 
well-written script, ensured 
that the audience would en- 
joy the production. 

When asked about the de- 
cision to host the live read- 
ing, Waldo wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter, “It’s 
kind of become a tradition, 
and we think it’s a good ex- 
ample of more experimental 


programming that still pro- | 


motes film culture in Balti- 
more.” 

Hopefully the live read- 
ing’s success will ensure the 


continuation of the tradition | 


and bring even more inter- 


esting theater and film Proj- | 


ects to campus. 
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Exhibit of Chih 


By ANNE HOLLMULLER 
Senior Staff Writer 


This week marks the fi- 
nal week of CHIHULY, an 
exhibition of artworks by 
well-known glass artist 
Dale Chihuly at the New 
York Botanical Garden 
(NYBG) in his first garden 
exhibition in New York 
City in over a decade. 

The exhibition includes 
20 installations _ inter- 
spersed throughout the 
conservatory and gardens, 
with a series of evening 
events called CHIHULY 
Nights. 

During these evening 
events, the exhibition was 
illuminated, live musi- 
cians performed through- 
out the gardens and al 
fresco food was offered by 
food trucks. 

Dale Chihuly is an 
American glass sculptor 
and artist, best known 
for his large-scale sculp- 
tures in blown glass. Glass 
forms are the primary me- 
dium for his work, allow- 
ing him to manipulate the 
luminous and translucent 
qualities of glass as it in- 
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teracts with light. 

Known for his site- 
specific installations in 
public spaces as well as 
exhibitions presented at 
gardens and museums 
across the world, Chihuly 
works with a studio of 
glass blowers and directs 
the creation and manufac- 
turing of his monumental 
works. 

The works included in 
CHIHULY were created 
specifically for the NYBG 
and were conceived as a 
site-specific installation, 
which took advantage of 
the natural environment 
of the Garden. 

Chihuly’s brightly col- 
ored sculptures were inter- 
mingled with the verdant 
surroundings of the NYBG 
and its wide-ranging col- 
lection. At night, with the 
help of carefully placed 
spotlights, visitors were 
able to revisit these trans- 
lucent, sometimes monu- 
mental works and explore 
a new interaction between 
light and color. : 

The CHIHULY Nights 
programming series be- 
gan in the spring with the 
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Artist Dale Chihuly is well known for his work in the glass medium and is featured at the NYBG. 
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opening of the exhibit, 
offering an opportunity 
to view the sculptures at 
night, listen to live mu- 
sic and partake in various 
food and drink offerings. 
The botanical garden en- 
gaged a rotating line-up of 
musicians and performing 
artists of different genres, 
including jazz, classical 
guitar, Latin soul and steel 
drum. 

On Oct. 20, musicians 
Funkrust Brass Band, Chris- 
tos Rafalides and Yael Acher 
(also known as “KAT” Mo- 
diano) performed across the 
garden, with Rafalides and 
his keyboard positioned 
near one of the largest of 
Chihuly’s sculptures, the 
massive Scarlet and Yellow 
Icicle Tower. 

Several of the sculp- 
tures are contained within 
the vast space of the Enid 
A. Haupt Conservatory, a 
Victorian glasshouse with 
a towering central cupola. 

The graceful forms 
of the vibrantly colored 
sculptures, lit by spot- 
lights, echo the sloping 
curves and angles of the 
flowers and plants that 
surround 
them = un- 
derneath 
the dome 
of the con- 
servatory. 

View- 
ing the 
sculptures 
in the eve- 
ning light 
allowed 
them to 
take on a 
dramatic 
and roman- 
tic form, 
dazzlingly 
colorful 


uly’s glass art impresses audiences 


glass gleaming in the midst 
of the greenery. 

Outside of the entrance 
to the greenhouse is Sol del 
Citron, a large orb of green 
and yellow glass shapes 
and forms illuminated 
by spotlights. Many visi- 
tors gathered around this 
first sculpture to capture 
their first images of the 
night, pause for a drink at 
the nearby beverage cart 
or discuss the exhibition 
amongst themselves. 

One particularly inter- 
esting work was Red Reeds 
on Logs, which features 
several dozen red reeds 
pierced through large logs 
standing upright in the 
midst of a circular pool. 

Another one of the 
works included is a rec- 
reation of his noted 1975 
Artpark installation, which 
is revived in the form of 
three new works in the Na- 
tive Plant Garden and the 
Enid A. Haupt Conserva- 
tory Courtyard’s Tropical 
Pool, though it was some- 
what difficult to appreciate 
the reflective qualities of 
the sculptures in the rela- 
tive darkness of the Native 
Plant Garden. 

I happened to miss one 
work, a diaphanous blue 
sculpture entitled Sapphire 
Star, that was hidden in a 
more secluded area of the 
gardens. 

Within the LuEsther T. 
Mertz Library, an exhibi- 
tion of early works by Chi- 
huly is on display, as well 
as some of his drawings 
and sketches. 

Because Chihuly directs 
a studio of skilled glass- 
blowers, drawing on paper 
is a means of sharing his 
ideas with the members 

See CHIHULY, pace B5 
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By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
For The News-Letter 


People generally have 
very specific and arbitrary 
tastes; I am one such per- 
son. I think that J. Cole 
makes simple, boring mu- 
sic, but you can find me on 
any given day listening to 
Famous Dex and Lil Xan. 
I say that I hate melted 
cheese, yet adore pizza. 
I enjoy funk and poppy 
dance music, but don’t 
give EDM a chance. 

I was the guy who 
stood quietly in a corner 
at parties when EDM mu- 
sic came on, mumbling 
about how this wasn’t 
good music and waiting 
patiently for whoever was 
on the aux to somehow 
miraculously transition 
from some aggressive 
synth-laden remix of “Mr. 
Brightside,” to a Future or 
Young Thug song (it never 
happens). 

My perspective on 
EDM changed suddenly 
and quickly. This is a big 
statement, 
and one that 
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Motivation 101, a musical 
masterpiece that will get 
you motivated enough to 
do anything from selling 
pounds of cocaine to fin- 
ishing that calculus prob- 
lem set you’ve been pro- 
crastinating on. But that 
was only an hour-long so- 
lution, and I soon ran out 
of ideas. 

I don’t know how it 
happened. Somehow 
through Youtube’s search 
algorithm, I ended up lis- 
tening to “Coming Over,” 
Dillon Francis and Kygo’s 
collaborative anthem 
a sweet love song that 
is supported by various 
synth stabs and a pound- 
ing 4/4 kick. 

I wouldn’t say it’s a 
great song, it’s a very ba- 
sic melodic track. But for 
some reason the EDM en- 
ergy made me forget my 
harsh tiredness. 

Something about that 
relentless kick worked 
like an amphetamine. 
Usually I would back out 
from this part of Youtube 
and go back 
to listen- 


should be “A cross several ing to some 
followed up chopped and 
with some late nights and screwed Lil 
long and dis- : Pump remix, 
jointed story early MOIrMINes, — put some 
of a crazy, my room would part of me 
drug-laden wanted to 
adventure rattle at 128 try steering 
through UI- ” into the skid. 
frarror.a 16- bpm. So I did. 

morrowland, Over that 
where I pro- week I went 
gressively lose my clothes from the surface level, 


and become more at one 
with myself and the uni- 
verse. 

Unfortunately that’s 
not what happened. I, ina 
very Hopkins fashion, was 
awakened to the power 
of EDM in the solitude of 
my own room while hun- 
kered down studying for 
two midterms and strug- 
gling to stay awake. 

This was a week in 
which I had hours of work 
and time enough to do 
half of it. It was a week in 
which sleep takes a back- 
seat to other responsibili- 
ties. I tried everything I 
could to keep. myself 
awake and alert. 

Energy drinks, adver- 
tised as some miracle 
drug, don’t do much other 
than make me feel anx- 
ious and wiry. 

Drinking tons of wa- 
ter kind of worked, but I 
ended up spending more 
time in the bathroom than 
doing my work. Splashing 
my eyes with cold water 
was in vain. 

The best remedy was 
listening to Young Jeezy’s 
phenomenal debut studio 
album, Let's Get It: Thug 
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million-view, poppy EDM 
songs to the long, two-hour 
EDM mixes that fly through 
styles at a mile a minute. 

Across several late 
nights and early morn- 
ings, my room would rat- 
tle at 128 bpm, pounding 
with 4/4 rhythm and ex- 
cessively loud synth melo- 
dies, bothering both my 
roommates and the fam- 
ily of roaches that lives 
somewhere hidden in our 
room. Throughout that 
week, I immersed myself 
in a new genre. 

I want to preface what 
I’m about to say with a 
disclaimer: I am speaking 
as someone with literally 
zero experience with EDM 
before last week. This isn’t 
as much a statement on 
the music genre as much 
as it is a description of my 
first impression of it. 

To those who don't 
know, I will describe the 
general format of an EDM 
song. EDM is music that 
has a very specific rhythm 
and tempo: usually 128 
bpm with a 4/4 drum 
rhythm. 

The undercurrent of al 

See EDM, pace B4 
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rhe Florida Project 


By LUIS CURIEL 
For The Vews-Letter 


It’s easy to think that 
there aren’t any films be- 
ing produced that capture 
the mundane aspects of 
everyday American life. 
However that’s not en- 
tirely true; we do get these 
films, but they are often 
independent. 

Their budget isn’t very 
large, they don’t get mar- 
keted as much as larger 
studio films and they’re of- 
ten difficult to find at large 
cineplexes. Luckily, here in 
the Baltimore we are for- 
tunate to have the Charles 
Theatre just 10 minutes 
from campus. 

Small and home to 
many 65-year-old couples, 
the Charles Theatre often 
showcases films that you 
may not have heard of and, 
often in the winter, Oscar- 
nominated films. 

During the film festival 
season, which primarily 
runs from May through 


September, the hype sur- | 


rounding these indepen- 
dent films peaks. One of 
these is Sean Baker’s sixth 
feature film The Florida 
Project starring Willem Da- 
foe, Brooklynn Prince and 
Bria Vinaite. 

The Florida Project 
comes off the heels of Bak- 
er’s film Tangerine, which 
follows a transgender sex 
worker, who found out 
that her pimp/boyfriend 
cheated on her while she 
was in jail. 

Tangerine was shot en- 
tirely on an iPhone 5s 
(something you wouldn't 
be able to do on an An- 
droid) and is a joy to 
watch. It’s on Netflix and 
only 85 minutes long, so I 
recommend it. 

With that in mind — as 
well as the reception The 
Florida Project received out 
of Cannes — it was safe to 
say that I was immensely 
excited to watch The Flor- 
ida Project, and boy did it 
not disappoint. 

The Florida Project fol- 
lows the daily life of six- 
year-old Moonee (Prince) 
and her mother Halley 
(Vinaite) in Kissimmee, 
Fla. Bobby (Dafoe) is the 
big-hearted manager of the 
motel in which Moonee 
and Halley live. 

The main characters are 
a part of the extended-stay 
motel community in an 
area located right outside 
Disney World, an area fa- 
vored by tourists. This is 
evident throughout the 
film and plays a subtle 
role in showing contrast- 
ing lifestyles. 

Baker uses long takes to 
fully display the beautiful 
colors that can be found in 
the town, in what can only 
be described as a Wes An- 
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derson set come to life. The 
pastels accentuate the in- 
nocence and youth that the 
viewer follows through the 
entire film. 

It often feels as if we are 
simply tracking Moonee 
throughout her summer 
escapades: playing with 
her friends, harassing the 
tourists and _ interacting 
with Halley and/or Bobby. 

Moonee’s relation- 
ship with her mother is 
as strong as can be; her 
mother’s youth is condu- 
cive to Moonee’s lackadai- 
sical lifestyle and it’s in 
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Iconic actor Willem Dafoe plays Bobby in Sean Baker's newest film, The Florida Project. 
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this where 
we begin 
realize 
truly 
hie’a‘r t = 
| breaking 
this entire 
film is. 
Among 
Oo tohvetr 
things, we 
see Halley 
attempt- 
ing to sell 
perfume 
outside a 
country 
club to af- 
ford her 
daily rent, 
often with 
Moonee 
in tow. Of 
course to 
Moonee this isn’t anything 
tragic, it’s just normal. 
Therefore when we 
reach the emotional cli- 
max of the film, you can’t 
do anything but wish 
for Moonee to be happy. 
This emotion is elevated 
by performances that are 
breathtaking, considering 
the inexperience of both 
actresses. It’s refreshing 
and feels all the more au- 
thentic, as if this is a docu- 
mentary and not a fiction- 
al film. 
That’s the beauty of The 
Florida Project and other 


to 
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films as of late (Hell or High 
Water comes to mind); they 
perfectly capture the anxi- 
eties of forgotten commu- 
nities. There are people 
that live this type of life 


and suffer through it; it’s a | 


brutal reality that we tend 
to forget exists. 

Willem Dafoe’s charac- 
ter Bobby is particularly 


havior is a wonderful ad- 
dition to a film in which 
everyone seems to lack any 
sort of supervision. 

The Florida Project is a 
magnificent addition to 
a new genre of films that 
cover the “Real American” 
life. Through the point of 
view of someone innocent 


It’s a tragic perspective 
on life that is augmented 
by our own memories as 
children and by the memo- 
ries that the people we love 
have as well. After all, we 


don’t all come from the | 


same background, and, for 
all we know, this could be 
someone’s actual story. 

So please go watch this 
film, and support small 
films in general because we 
need to bring more aware- 
ness to these communities, 
to these children. It’s the 
least we can do. 


Plastic fashion reflects modern fears 


By TANYA 
WONGVIBULSIN 
For The News-Letter 


We live in a plastic world. 


| Many of us are surrounded 


by plastic wherever we go. 
We wake up and use plas- 
tic toothbrushes, buy food 
in plastic containers and 
shower with soap contained 
in plastic bottles. 

In a more theoretical 
sense, our relationship 
with the internet, a plat- 
form in which we can cre- 
ate a virtual self and ex- 
perience virtual realities, 
is also making our world 
more “plastic.” 

The alarmingly large 
dependence we have on 
the internet is making our 
real world and the artificial 
world feel more intertwined 
than ever before, perhaps 
pushing us to reevaluate 
our everyday “reality.” 

The increasing presence 
of the plastic world in our 
lives as well as its signifi- 
cance and impact have re- 
cently become a dialogue 
in the fashion world. Fash- 
ion designers are incor- 
porating plastic into their 
designs, a trend that we 
have seen in the Autumn/ 
Winter (A/W) 2017 Ready- 
to-Wear (RTW)  collec- 


tions and the more recent 
Spring/Summer (S/S) 2018 
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RTW collections. 

During the latest three- 
city fashion week mara- 
thon that took place from 
late September to early 
October, plastic was all 
over the runway. Whether 
it was a cape and biker hy- 
brid jacket from Valenti- 
no, thigh high boots from 


Chanel or a skirt from 
Toga, many _ designers 
used _ plas- 
tic material 


to construct 
their pieces. 

Vogue 
Runway saw 
the uncon- 
ventional 
use of plastic 
in Chanel’s 
S/S 2018 col- 
lection as a 
sign of an 
optimistic 
future. 

Karl Lagerfeld was in- 
novating fashion. His use 
of plastic showed that the 
fashion world has come 
far from the time when de- 
signers had access to only a 
limited range of fabrics and 
materials. 

On the other hand, Mi- 
uccia Prada’s use of plastic 
in her Miu Miu A/W 2017 
collection was a way for 
her to dress women in the 
face of an uncertain fu- 
ture. 


we go. 


German artist Karl Lagerfeld is creative director of the fashion house Chanel. 


We live ina 
plastic world. 
Many of us are 
surrounded by 
plastic wherever 


In her interview with 
Vogue Runway, she said, 
“It’s about the madness 
of glamour, in front of an 
uncertain future, and I am 
getting really interested in 
so many kinds of beauty.” 

Kinza Shenn, a writer 
for i-D Magazine, seems to 
agree with Miuccia Prada. 
In her article, “politics, 
plastic and depth: an au- 
tumn/win- 
ter 17 trend 
report,” she 
saw the use 
of plastic as 
a way of con- 
fronting the 
uncertain- 
ties of future 
world, a way 
people are 
“protecting” 
and “hybrid- 
izing” their 
body by creating a “second 
skin” with plastic. 

Regardless of the vary- 


ing messages we see be- | 


hind the use of plastic in 
the different runway col- 
lections, there seems to be 
a common thread of look- 
ing to the future. 

Some are optimistic 
and think that the current 
technological innovations 
are signs of greatness still 
to come. Others, however, 
seem to be more pessimis- 
tic, using plastic to guard 
the body from the impend- 
ing uncertainties. 

With the current po- 
litical climate, the debate 
around global warming 
and the increasing depen- 
dence we have on technol- 
ogy, our future seems to 
be further out of reach. A 
common fear and uncer- 
tainity surrounding the 
years ahead is making the 
future progressively more 
bleak. 

That these fears are being 
reflected in fashion suggests 
that it is time that we start 
reevaluating our way of life, 
so that we can reach a place 
where we feel genuinely 
optimistic about what's 
around the corner. 


fantastic. You feel for him, | 
and his paternalistic be- | 


is Americana at its best Rap-loving writer finds 


new motivation in EDM 


From EDM, B3 
most all EDM is the classic 


| boom-chick-clap drum pat- 
| tern. Most EDM songs start 


quietly, with some lead mel- 


| ody or motive that slowly 
| builds in intensity. 


With each successive bar, 
another element is added 
or a recurring melody is re- 
inforced; slowly the track 


| builds in energy. Risers, 


which are long, drawn out 
sounds that rise in frequen- 
cy over time, pile atop one 
another until they reach this 
ear-crushing peak. 

Then, in an instant, the 
producer/DJ decides to re- 
solve all of the tension — 
this is the infamous “bass 
drop.” The melodies com- 
pete and the risers release 
all the built up pressure. It 


is bliss encapsulated in one 
musical moment. 

As far as I can tell, 
this is true for most EDM 
tracks. The danceability 


| comes from the simple 4/4 
| rhythm 


that is empha- 
sized; there is no compli- 
cated syncopation, just 
jump every quarter note. 

Here is where many peo- 
ple start to criticize EDM: 
“Tt all sounds the same,” is 
a common detractor. This 
is true to some extent. The 
“EDM formula” is_ strict 
and includes a lot of songs, 
but the creativity comes 
through in the melody and 
sound arrangement. 

I think after listening 
to a couple hours of EDM 
nonstop, I started to real- 
ize the uniqueness and 
goal of this otherwise 
very alien sounding mu- 
sic. It is bottled energy, 
diffused into a soundwave 
and printed on disks. The 
whole EDM motif builds 
tension until it is unbear- 
able, then lets it explode. 

Whereas hip-hop and 
rock have an aggressive 
and independent bend, 
pop a romantic motif, 
country a strong patri- 
otic character and blues 
and soul are tinged with 
sadness, EDM is_ pure, 
unabashed, almost other- 
worldly, energy and joy. 

Watch some EDM music 
videos, they’ll explain the 
music better than I can. 
Videos usually involve the 
DJ or some stand-in char- 
acter (usually a brown- 
haired white dude) doing 
something (it does not 
matter at all what he’s do- 
ing) and crowds of euphor- 
ic revellers. 

Everyone has a glazed, 
flat look in their eyes — 
somewhere on the scale 
between seductive and 
airheaded. Everyone is 
beautiful. The backdrop is 
either a dark club or some 
gorgeous beach. The col- 
ors are all super-saturated 
and everything moves 
like honey. It is an almost 
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| Swedish DJ Avicii has gained internatioal fame with songs like “Levels.” 
(Moonee) we fail to see the | 
anxieties that are around us. | 


overwhelming portrayal of 
idyllic life. 

One of the tropes of EDM 
videos is to take a very un- 
subtle approach in showing 
daily life as this boring, hor- 
rible and dreadful existence. 
People are disgustingly av- 
erage, with pale skin and 
bug eyes, and the settings 
are grey and tan. Cubicles 
are nothing more than cells. 
Then, as the EDM song 
drops into the scene, life 
becomes colorful and joy- 
ful. (Look at Nicky Romero 
and Avicii’s “I Could Be The 
One” and Avicii’s “Levels” 
as examples.) 

In essence, that is what 
EDM tries to do. EDM has 
always been associated 
with drug use, but that’s 
because, in a way, it is a 
drug. The music generates 
a strong dopamine release 
through powerful major 
chords and hooks 


1 hooks, thatwanes 
completely meaningless ama 


but have some joyous un- 
dercurrent and resolution 
of tension. 

I think that one of the 
central arguments against 
EDM is that it is hedonistic 
and empty. For a lot of the 
music, I think that it is true, 
but I don’t think that this is 
necessarily a bad thing. 

I recommend that if 
you're at all interested in 
the genre, even as a spec- 
tator, you go on Youtube 
and search up Ultra or To- 
morrowland DJ sets. The 
videos show what looks 
like a cult ceremony — a 
chosen few stand atop a 
glowing platform with 
fires, lights and images 
flashing above their heads. 
In front of them stands a 
crowd of thousands com- 
pletely controlled by the 
blasting music. 

The DJs will yell com- 
mands (sit down, stand up, 
clap your hands, etc.) and ev- 
eryone does as they are told. 
It would be eerie and cultish 
if there weren't this over- 
whelming joy in the build- 
ing. Everyone is dressed up 
in bright colors and holding 
signs that share loving, hap- 
Py messages. 

Whenever the camera 
pans on anyone, they ei- 
ther flash a peace sign or 
make a heart with their - 
hands. It seems like, in 
those few hours, the peo- 
ple in the crowd find that 
idyllic moment that EDM 
promises; you can tell by 
the happiness that floods 
through their eyes. 

EDM has one true pur- 
pose: to make people dance. 

It is made so that we for- 
get ourselves, our respon- 
sibilities or jobs for a couple 
minutes. The DJ is the con- 
duit from my Calculus and 
Prob-Stat covered desk at 
two in the morning to the 
craziness of the beaches of 
Ibiza or Miami. 
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Netfli LX continues its winning streak with Mindhunter 
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Director David Fincher is one of the producers of 


By WILL KIRSCH 


(rts & Entertainment Editor 


As someone who would 
identify as far-left, anti- 
authoritarian and perhaps 
even anti-state, the FBI is, 
for the most part, represen- 
tative of everything wrong 
with government. 

However, I would be 
hard pressed to argue that 
the Bureau is entirely evil; 
catching serial killers, for 
example, seems to be a fair- 
ly noble pursuit. 

Such is the topic of Netf- 
lix’s new series Mindhunter, 
which is about the FBI's Be- 
havioral Sciences Unit (now 
broken up into several dif- 
ferent programs, including 
the Behavioral Analysis 
Unit) that began formulat- 
ing a scientific method for 
classifying criminals dur- 
ing the 1970s. 

The show focuses partic- 
ularly on the study of serial 
killers, featuring famed hu- 
man-nightmares Ed Kem- 
per and Jerry Brudos. 

Two federal agents, Bill 


Tench and Holden Ford — 
one a grizzled veteran, the 
other a fresh-faced wunder- 
kind — embark on a mis- 
sion to redefine criminal- 
ity, looking past the simple 
facts of crime and into the 
minds of the perpetrators. 

This, of course, involves 
studying lots of incredibly 
gruesome crimes, which 
the show illustrates in lu- 
rid detail. 

Mindhunter taps into a 
strange aspect of the Ameri- 
can social psyche that draws 
“normal” people to serial 
killers. 

Serial killers are, it would 
seem, the closest reality can 
get to horror movie villains. 
Indeed, most of cinema’s 
most iconic murderers are 
loosely based on or inspired 
by real serial killers. 

So what is it that we 
find so interesting about 
these people who are so 
terrifying? 

Is it the humanness of 


_ their evil? Their apparent 


normality? The almost in- 
comprehensible brutality of 
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Mindhunter and also directed four of this season's episodes. 


their crimes? 

Who knows, but whatev- 
er it is, Mindhunter does an 
amazing job of capitalizing 
on that appeal. 

The show, which is set in 
the late 1970s, is produced 
in part by director David 
Fincher. Fincher also direct- 
ed four of the 10 episodes in 
season one, the only season 
released so far. 

Fincher has credentials 
in the genre; he directed the 
2007 film Zodiac (the setting 
of which is contemporary 
to Mindhunter), arguably 
one of the greatest serial- 
killer thrillers and a won- 
derful Ted Cruz bio-pic. 

The influences of the 
film on Mindhunter are ap- 
parent; tension is cultivated 
in blandly lit and forebod- 
ing settings, and the horror 
is far more psychological 
than visceral. 

Fincher and show cre- 
ator Joe Penhall are more 
interested in developing 
the mysterious reasoning 
of the murderous mind 
than they are in showing 


the viewer any sort of vio- 
lence; the fear is almost en- 
tirely cerebral. 

Tench and Ford, played 
by Holt McCallany and Jon- 
athan Groff, are the fiction- 
al analogues of FBI agents 
John Douglas and Robert 
Ressler. 

They work alongside 
psychologist Dr. Wendy 
Carr, who is based on Ann 
Burgess, a current Bos- 
ton College professor de- 
scribed by Bustle as a “pio- 
neer in the field of forensic 
nursing.” Carr is played by 
Anna Torv. 

Carr, Tench and Ford 
are all compelling charac- 
ters. Torv is particularly 
strong as Carr, who rede- 
fines how the FBI thinks 
about criminals, but the 
real stars of the show are 
its villains. 

Mindhunter centers its 
plot largely around the 
three heroes, but critical to 
the story are the murderers 
they interview. 

In the first season, there 
are four: Ed Kemper, Mon- 
te Ralph Rissell, Richard 
Speck and Jerry Brudos. 
Of the four, Ed Kemper is 
uniquely terrifying. 

Kemper, played by Cam- 
eron Britton, was known in 
the 1960s and 70s as “The 
Co-Ed Killer.” In total he 
was responsible for 10 mur- 
ders, which included his 
mother and grandparents 
as victims. 

Kemper was a_ physi- 
cally imposing person, 
standing nearly seven feet 
and weighing in at over 
200 pounds. Britton is a 
frighteningly close physi- 
cal match to the real-life 
serial killer. 

Britton’s Kemper is dry- 
witted and intelligent; he 


The Color Purple retains its timelessness in 2017 


By KELSEY KO 


Managing Editor 


I have pretty terrible 
luck. So when I was in- 
formed by the Office of 
Multicultural Affairs that I 
had won $15 tickets to see 
The Color Purple at the Hip- 
podrome Theater — with a 
Q&A session with the cast 
afterwards — needless to 
say, I was pretty stoked at 
my good fortune. 

On Thursday night I 
braved my fever and illness 
and sat in my nosebleed 
balcony seats in the Hip- 
podrome to watch Celie’s 
world unfold before me. 

The Color Purple, based 
on Alice Walker’s ac- 
claimed 1982 novel of the 
same name, is a musical 
that follows the stories of 
African American women 
in 1930s Georgia. 

In particular, the audi- 
ence learns about the life 
and struggles of a poor, 


young black girl named Ce- 
lie (Adrianna Hicks). 

We are introduced to 
her and her sister Nettie 
(N’Jameh Camara) when 
they are young and inno- 
cent. 

The story starts to un- 
fold when Celie is married 
off to a much older, abusive 
man who goes by the name 
of Mister (Gavin Gregory). 

The best part about The 
Color Purple was witness- 
ing the transformation 
that each character goes 
through on stage. 

Celie goes from being 
a battered housewife who 
is scared to fight back, to 
walking away from her 
abusive marriage and start- 
ing a business. 

We watch Sofia (Carrie 
Compere), a woman who 
has been fighting against 
abuse throughout her 
whole life, teach Celie how 
to say “hell no” to men who 
try to knock her down. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
A rendition of The Color Purple came to The Hippodrome this October. 
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There’s something awe- 
inspiring and _ powerful 
about watching a story that 
is specifically about women 
of color and the struggles 
that they face unfold. 

We also see women of 
color loving and empower- 
ing other women of color 
as Celie navigates through 
her confusing, romantic 
feelings toward Shug Av- 
ery (Carla R. Stewart) and 
as Shug helps Celie leave 
her abusive marriage. I’m 
thankful that a musical 
that so unabashedly tackles 
these subjects exists. 

There’s also something to 
be said about Celie forgiv- 
ing Mister, her abuser, at the 
end of her transformation. 

Even Mister is treated as 
a three-dimensional char- 
acter, and the musical ex- 
plores how he became an 
abuser because of his own 
terrible childhood and vio- 
lent father. 

Kudos to The Color Pur- 
ple for doing all it can to 
understand the humanity 
in each of its characters and 
examine the “why” of each 
character’s behavior. 

In the context of our 
current political climate, 
The Color Purple’s storyline 
feels timely. 

In all honesty, it was in- 
credibly difficult to watch 
the female characters en- 
dure sexual harassment 
and domestic violence on- 
stage. 

Especially considering 
all that has been going on 
with Harvey Weinstein 
and the women who have 
spoken up against him in 


¥ 


a“ 


the news along with the 
#MelIoo movement on 
social media, seeing the 
women of The Color Purple 
stand up against men felt 
like a mimicry of reality. 

In this way, there’s a 
certain timelessness and 
universality to this musi- 
cal, which takes place in 
the 1930s and debuted on 
Broadway in 2005 but con- 
tains themes that remain so 
relevant in 2017. 

Maybe its relatability to 
modern audiences is a tes- 
tament to how work must 
still be done. 

During the Q&A ses- 
sion, Carrie Compere (who 
played Sofia) brought up 
how people often fear black 
men because of how they 
are portrayed in the media. 

However, when audienc- 
es watch black actors come 
together to create some- 
thing beautiful onstage, it 
has the power to change 
people’s perceptions of 
people of color. 

I 100 percent believe 
that I witnessed something 
magical on that stage on 
Thursday night. 

When Adrianna Hicks 
sang Celie’s show-stop- 
ping number “I’m Here” in 
Act II, I looked over at my 
friend and her face was wet 
with tears. 

There’s something about 
the right musical that has 
the power to bridge across 
divides and differences and 
touch the heart. 

For those sparkling two 
hours in the Hippodrome, 
we were all lost in the world 
of The Color Purple. 


might even be likable. In- 


seemingly affable man- 
child, right up until he 
starts to describe his hei- 
nous crimes with nothing 
like remorse. 

It’s hard to call Kemper 
the best character in the 


show, but he is by far the | 
can't | 


best-acted. Kemper 
possibly be a good character 
because he isn’t one; he’s a 
real person, who committed 
real murders, which makes 
Britton’s rendition of him all 
the more frightening. 

In a way, enjoying 
Mindhunter makes me feel 
kind of dirty, because re- 
ally, the show’s premise is 
contingent on how fucked 
up its subjects are. 

On the other hand, it 
is a genuinely interesting 
topic. This is not the av- 


erage shoot-em-up crime | 
drama — during the entire | 


first season, there is only 
one on-screen death — yet 
Mindhunter is incredibly ex- 
citing. 

Each moment is thick 
with the drama inherent 
to the plot and the viewer 
is always conscious of the 
stakes. 

According to Uproxx, 
the show has already been 
renewed for a second sea- 
son, which will be centered 
around the Atlanta Child 
Murders of 1979-1981. 

There is also talk that a 
mysterious and foreboding 


character, a nameless ADT | 


security man, could feature 
in future seasons. 
Not to give any spoilers, 


ter, who is no more than a 
minor character in the first 
season, will likely turn out 
to be one of the series’ most 
frightening subjects. 


Chihuly 


returns to 


deed, Ford is drawn to a 


New York 
lor exhibit 


CHIHULY, From B3 
of his team. A 1977 work, 
Fire Orange Baskets, features 
forms developed during 
the period in which he 
was inspired by Northwest 
Native American baskets. 
Also on display are two 
acrylic paintings, includ- 
ing Palazzo Ducale Tower, 
from the Chihuly Over Ven- 
ice exhibition of 1996. 

Chihuly previously col- 
laborated with the New 
York Botanical Garden for 
a 2006 exhibition entitled 
Chihuly at the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, his first ma- 
jor exhibition in the New 
York City area. Record au- 
diences were attracted to 
the botanical garden. 

The largest permanent ex- 
hibit of Chihuly’s works can 
be found at the Oklahoma 
City Museum of Art. There 
is also a Chihuly Garden and 
Glass exhibit at the Seattle 
Center, opened in May of 
2012, which includes a 100- 
foot long sculpture, one of 
Chihuly’s largest works. 

Tickets were in high 
demand for the CHIHU- 
LY Nights, with a line of 
people waiting to enter 
the greenhouse and many 
visitors pausing to take 


| photographs both in the 
but this nameless charac- | 


greenhouse and across the 
grounds. Visitors took ad- 
vantage of their final op- 
portunity to see this expo- 
sition; CHIHULY closes on 
Oct. 29, 2017. : 


Hallow's Eve Playlist 
1) “That Old Black 


Magic” by 


Louis Pri- 


ma and Keely Smith 


2) “Halloween’ 


‘ by the 


Dead Kennedys 


3)“Somebody’s Watch- 
ing Me” by Rockwell 


4) “I Put a Spell On 
You” by Nina Simone 


5) “Thriller” 


by Mi- 


chael Jackson 


6) “Baltimore Stran-— 
gler” by Pig Destroyer 


7) “Dragula” 


Zombie 


by Rob | 


8) “Superstition” by _ 
Stevie Wonder 
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Because people are dying to get in! 
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float for 
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_ SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By AVERY GULINO 
For The News-Letter 


In early October, thou- 
sands gathered in Orlando, 
Fla. to celebrate the Grace 
Hopper 
Women in Computing, the 
world’s largest gathering of 
women in computer science. 

This past year the con- 
ference had over 18,000 
attendees from multiple 
countries. Attendance for 
the conference has contin- 
ued to grow every year as 
more people learn about it 


Celebration of’ 


. COURTESY OF REENA SARKAR 
Juniors Reena Sarkar and Adriana Donis attended the Grace Hopper Celebration in Florida. 


and want to attend. 

The Grace Hopper Cel- 
ebration of Women in 
Computing is designed to 
inspire women by show- 
ing them that not only can 
they succeed in this field, 
but also that organizations 
and companies actually are 
looking to hire them. 

The conference gives 
women an opportunity to 
be surrounded by those 
similar to them, showing 
them that they are not alone 
in this world of science and 
technology. 


Is social behavior in mice 
an innate characteristic? 


By ELAINE CHIAO 


“Animals are commonly 
believed to possess innate 
social behaviors. A one- 
day-old baby chick will 
instinctively search for its 
mother and follow closely 
by her side. 

Similarly, a peacock 
seems to naturally know 
how to gracefully fan its 
colorful tail to attract a po- 
tential mate. 

For many years scien- 
tists believed that animals 
picked up many of these 
behaviors without going 
through any learning pro- 
cess. 

However, a recent study 
conducted by a group of 
Caltech —_ neuroscientists 
might offer a slight twist 
to how we understand the 
animal world. 

This research is being 
led by David Anderson, a 
Seymour Benzer professor 


of biology and the director 
anqiao and Chrissy 


~ Cher Institute for Neuro- 


science at Caltech. 

Anderson’s team  ex- 
perimented on mice whose 
brains have gone through a 
thorough process of genet- 
ic engineering. Specifically, 
the mice’s ventromedial 
hypothalamus (VMH) was 
changed so that it would 
glow green if activated. 

The VMH is typically 
associated with the regu- 
lation of aggression and 
sexual desires. In order to 
observe the glow, the team 
temporarily implanted an 
extremely thin glass lens 
into the mice’s hypothala- 
mus. 

The hypothalamus 
is an essential area in 
the brain that maintains 
and directly governs ho- 
meostasis. The lens then 
serves aS a _ microscope 
that snaps pictures of the 

See MICE, Pace B9 
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Mice faisop sued and aggressive tendencies moe social interactions. 
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The Cel- 
ebration 
took 
Over 


place 
three 
days, and 
it was jam- 
packed 
with _ key- 
note speak- 
ers ranging 
from Me- 
linda Gates 
to Fei-Fei Li, 
the head of 
Stanford’s 
Artificial 
Intelligence 
Lab as well 
as the chief 
scientist of 
Google Cloud’s Artificial 
Intelligence and Machine 
Learning. 

In addition to speakers, 
the event included career 
fairs, company interviews, 
networking lounges, free 
tech and free food, as well 
as the latest and greatest 
technology this country 
has to offer. 

Two Hopkins students, 
juniors Reena Sarkar and 
Adriana Donis, attended 
the event this year. Both 
women are computer sci- 
ence majors and said that 
the event was an amazing 
experience. 

According to the two 
women, highlights of the 
event included a Snapchat 
party, amazing “swag” at 
every booth, a private trip 
to Epcot’s France Pavilion 
to watch the fireworks and 
most importantly, numer- 
ous career and internship 


opportunities through the 
career fairs. Donis said that 
her favorite part of the event 
was the keynote speakers. 

“To actually see Melinda 
Gates was so cool,” Donis 
said. “It gave me goose- 
bumps to see her actually 
in front of me.” 

One of the most help- 
ful parts of this event, ac- 
cording to both Sarkar and 
Donis, were the amazing 
networking events which 
helped the girls generate 
professional connections 
and internships. 

One interesting feature 
of the Grace Hopper event 
is that participants can con- 
nect with companies before 
the conference by submit- 
ting your resume before- 
hand. 

This feature can help 
young women with find- 
ing their first internship, 
a job after graduation or 
simply making a great 
connection. 

According to Donis, the 
networking process was an 
exciting experience where 
the companies were really 
thrilled to meet women 
with a devoted interest to 
their field. 

Donis said that there was 
not so much focus on class- 
es or GPAs but rather on 
each woman’s passion and 
excitement for the field. The 
companies set up elaborate 
stands and lounges simply 
to talk with these young 
engineers. They also gave 
away free emoji backpacks 

See HOPPER, Pace B9 
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Students participate in 
RISE physics internship 


By JAEMIE BENNETT 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins, one of the old- 
est research universities in 
offers students a 
range of different research 
opportunities. 

Recently, 33 Hopkins 
students t the program Re- 
search Internships in Sci- 
ence and Engineering at the 
Applied Physics Laboratory 
or RISE@APL. 


search; we do large scale 
engineering, and we will 
take something that’s theo- 
retical or an idea, and we're 
not satisfied until we’ve 
prototyped it and made it 
work,” Krill said. 

He also explained that 
RISE@APL is a fairly new 
program, born from the 
merging of previous APL in- 
ternship programs. 

The APL provides sum- 
mer internships for nearly 


The Applied Physics 300 students from around 
Laboratory 100 universi- 
(APL), a di- ties, but RISE@ 
vision of the “One thing APL is a spe- 
University, 5 cial program 
was esti about APL is dcionaieee 
ed in 1942. ? cifically for 

Today the that we don't Hopkins _ stu- 
APL houses just do research; dents. 

6,000 sci- “The APL 
entists that WE do large scale looks across 
work with engineering.” the nation for 
the govern- talented peo- 
ment on na- ERRY KRILL, ple to hire,” 
tional secu. CHIEF TECHNOLOGY Krill said. 
rity research Orricer, APL “But Hop- 
projects like kins is special. 
weapons de- We're part of 


velopment and to explore 
the frontiers of space, while 
also maintaining indepen- 
dent research and develop- 
ment projects. 

Jerry Krill, the assistant 
director for science and 
technology and the chief 
technology officer at the 
APL, elaborated on the 
scope of the projects tack- 
led by the APL. 


“We don’t just do re-©%* 
 . 


the family, and Hopkins stu- 
dents are really amazing.” 
Over summer, RISE@ 
APL interns were given the 
opportunity to work closely 
with an APL researcher. As 
mentors, their main goal is 
to help the students learn 
and to give them guid- 
ance, but Kara Shipley, a 
RISE@APL mentor, ex- 
plains that it’s much more 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Among the many _ in- 
teresting health fads to 
surface or resurface in the 
21st century, women eat- 
ing their own placentas has 
been regarded as one of the 
most bizarre. 

Proponents of placenta- 
eating vehemently claim it 
has the ability to reduce the 
effects of postpartum pain 
and depression, as well as 
improve energy levels. 

However, a new review 
by doctors and research- 
ers at Weill Cornell Medi- 
cine, a medical school at 
Cornell University, and 
published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Obstetrics & 
Gynecology concludes that 
human placentophagy (in- 
gestion of placenta) can 
actually do more harm 
than good. 

The placenta is an organ 
formed'in a pregnant wom- 
an’s uterus upon concep- 
tion. It connects the mother 
to the fetus and serves as 
the fetus’ source of nutri- 
tion as well as its respira- 
tory and gastrointestinal 
system. 

Placentophagy is also 
common practice among fe- 
male animals postpartum. 

It has been shown to in- 
crease the threshold of pain 
in nursing dogs and mice 


‘and promote healthy inter- 


action between the mother 
and her newborns. 

Human _placentophagy, 
specifically, has been prac- 
ticed by several cultures 


throughout history but 
modern medicine views it 
as an archaic practice. 
Recently modern hu- 
u 


- 


man__plac- 
entophagy 
e<alion era 
some pop- 
ularity § in 
the United 
States when 
American 
actress Jan- 
uary Jones 
claimed 
that eating 
her own 
placenta is 
the reason 
she was 
able to get 
back on set 
for the TV 
series Mad 
Men just 
six weeks 
after  giv- 
ing birth. 

“It's something I was 
very hesitant about, but 
we're the only mammals 
who don’t ingest our own 
placentas,” Jones said in an 
interview with People Maga- 
zine. “It’s not witch-crafty 
or anything! I suggest it to 
all moms!” 

Kim Kardashian West has 
also sent her placenta to one 
of the companies that recent- 
ly sprung up with the influx 
of placenta-eaters. These 
companies charge hundreds 
to make customized pills out 
of a mother’s placenta. 

West tweeted about her 
experience eating placenta 
as a way to encourage peo- 
ple to download her new 
app for more information 
on the trend. 

Movie stars and celebri- 
ties have been promoting 
placentophagy through their 
influential social media ac- 
counts — but what do doc- 
tors and policy-makers say? 


It turns out that most of 
them are unsure about the 
real health impacts of plac- 
entophagy. There have been 
some studies on placenta- 
eating, but they found no 
solid evidence that it helps 
with postpartum healing. 

The positive effects of 
placentophagy discovered 
in dogs and mice were not 
found to be the case with 
humans. 

All of the studies that 
did report benefits of hu- 
man placentophagy relied 
on subjective methods 
open to the placebo effect 
and survey bias. And yet 
there has not been any re- 
ported cases of placentoph- 
agy causing problems. 

That is, until this past 
June, when a woman in Or- 
egon transferred a danger- 
ous disease to her newborn 
from taking placenta pills. 
Days after the baby was 
born, it suddenly began hav- 
ing breathing problems and 


wy 
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Placentophagy is a increasingly prevalent practice that might bring forth adverse health effects. 


was found to be infected 
with group B Streptococcus 
agalactiae (GBS) bacteria. 
GBS was then detected in 
the placenta pills the mother 
had been taking. Consum- 
ing the pills had increased 
the bacteria in the mother’s 
body, thus making it much 
more likely for her to pass 
the disease on to her baby. 
Other published risks in- 
clude blood clotting issues 
due to high estrogen levels 
and possible accumulation 
of environmental toxins. 
Scientific analysis of its 
contents have shown that 


placenta does contain vari- — 


ous vitamins, minerals and 
other nutrients but not any 
that cannot be obtained 
through a healthy diet de- 
void of placenta. 


So despite all the posi-- 


tive press from social me- 
dia stars and the like, from 
a_ scientific perspective, 
placentophagy may not be 
such a good idea after all. 
y » e 
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Studying and exercise affect human lifespan 


By RACHEL HUANG 
For The News-Letter 


Have you ever won- 
dered what it would be 
like to control how long 
you live? 

Worldwide, the average 
life expectancy is 68.3 years 
for males and 72.6 years for 
females. The United States 
has the 53rd highest average 
life span at 79 years. 

New research conducted 
at the University of Edin- 
burgh and published in 
the journal Nature Commu- 
nications proposes the pos- 
sibility of greatly increas- 
ing one’s life span through 
learning and exercising. 

Exercise is the go-to ad- 
vice usually dished out 
by physicians to improve 
the immune system. Why? 
Exercising works out the 
whole body both mentally 
and physically. Whenever 
someone exercises, their 
body produces chemicals 
known as endorphins. 

Endorphins act similarly 
to morphine in its analgesic 
properties by reducing the 
perception of pain. Often 
with exercise, people reach 
the “runner’s high” or a 
state of euphoria. This is 
why exercise is useful in re- 
ducing stress and boosting 
self-esteem. 

Not only is exercise 
good mentally, but there 
are obvious physical ben- 
efits. Physically, exercise 
tones the body, which 
helps maintain a healthy 
weight. This is imperative 
in warding off the devel- 


opment 
of various 
diseases 


such as 
type 2 dia- 
betes and 
some  car- 
diac dis- 
eases that 


may devel- 
op due to 


too much 
weight 
gain. 

Ib OR 
study 


shows that 
being over- 
weight can 
decrease 
one’s lifes- 
pan. 

This new study suggests 
that for every kilogram of 
weight past the healthy ide- 
al weight that corresponds 
to the age and height, life 
expectancy decreases by 
two months. 

However, the research- 
ers found that smoking 
had some of the most ad- 
verse health effects. By 
investigating various life- 
style factors that impact 
longevity, scientists were 
able to conclude that ciga- 
rette smoking and other 
activities that have the po- 
tential to lead to lung can- 
cer play the largest role in 
decreasing life expectancy. 

Through experiments 
conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, the re- 
search team discovered 
that for every packet of 
cigarettes smoked per day, 
lifespan is shortened by 


seven years. 

However, by cutting out 
smoking from your life, re- 
searchers say that it is pos- 
sible to eventually get those 
seven years back. 

By looking at the genes 
in the DNA of over 600,000 
people from Europe, Austra- 
lia, North America and the 
UK, researchers were able 
to discover other factors that 
affect lifespan. 

For example, a gene that 
affects blood cholesterol lev- 
els showed that blood cho- 
lesterol has the potential to 
decrease life span by eight 
months. 

Another gene that af- 
fects the immune system 
shows an increase of a year 
and a half to one’s lifespan 
by living a healthy lifestyle. 

Besides lifestyle changes, 
the study also shows that 
education influences to how 
long we live. Researchers 
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Lifestyle habits such as exercise, regularly reading and smoking all contribute to one’s lifespan. 


found that for every addi- 
tional year spent studying, 
one’s lifespan also extends 
by approximately by a year. 
Studying for four years in 
college not only grants you 
a bachelor’s degree but also 
may give you a longer life. 

In a separate study pub- 
lished in September in 
Social Science & Medicine, 
people who read books 
were said to have lived 
two years longer than 
those who didn't read. 
This study was conducted 
on about 4,000 people over 
the age of 50. 

Studying has been prov- 
en to not only increase 
many cognitive abilities, 
but has also now been 
shown to have a positive 
impact on longevity. These 
studies show that there are 
two key principles in living 
longer: exercise and study- 
ing. 


Kids’ seli-perception influences academic achievement 


By ISAAC CHEN 


For The News-Letter 


Over the past few de- 
cades, educational and de- 
velopmental psychologists 
have attempted to under- 
stand the link between the 
concept of one’s self and 
academic achievement. 

A recent study published 
in the Child Development 
journal looked specifically 
into students’ self-concepts 
of ability, or a student’s 
perception of their capacity 
to successfully perform on 
academic tasks. 

Lead researcher Maria 
Inés Susperreguy of Ponti- 
ficia Universidad Catélica 
de Chile and colleagues at 
the University of Michigan 
found that self-concept in 
math and reading in young 
children plays a signifi- 
cant role in predicting later 
math and reading achieve- 
ment, regardless of perfor- 
mance level. 

“Our study shows that 
youths’ perceptions of their 
abilities in middle child- 
hood are important in pro- 
moting their later achieve- 
ment in math and reading,” 
Susperreguy said, accord- 
ing to ScienceDaily. 

Several factors were 
controlled and taken into 
account during the ex- 
periment, such as demo- 
graphics, early academic 
achievements and mother’s 
education. 

Past studies have shown 
that reminding children 
of a negative self-concept 
in math and other subjects 
have had deleterious effects 
on subsequent test scores. 

However, no previous 
study has examined the ef- 
fects of self-concept over a 
period of time. 

Unlike previous studies, 

_ the researchers at pe Pon- 
i : - v 


tifica Uni- 
versidad de 
Chile and 
the Uni- 
versity of 
Michigan 
explored 
the link be- 
tween self- 
concept of 
academic 
achieve- 
mseon< ts 
through- 
out school- 
ing and 
their actual 
achieve- 
My eanatss 
through middle childhood 
and into adolescence. 

As students transition 
from middle school to high 
school, they face important 
decisions such as choosing 
between an advanced math 
or English class. 

During this time, self- 
concept of their ability 
influences their decision 
and the later outcomes. 
Therefore the researchers 
decided to examine this 
specific time frame on self- 
concepts. 

According to Pamela 
Davis-Kean, professor of 
psychology and_ research 
professor at the Institute 
for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan, the 
study addresses whether or 
not the relationship affects 
students across all levels 
of performance, or only for 
those who achieve the best 
grades. 

Some researchers have 
proposed that the relation- 
ship depends heavily on the 
academic outcomes them- 
selves. 

“When trying to un- 
derstand the issues of low 
academic performance, we 
often examine what addi- 


tional skills children need 
tee 


to succeed in school,” Da- 
vis-Kean said, according to 
ScienceDaily. 

The researchers took sam- 
ples from three data sets of 
students aged five to 18, with 
13,901 British students from 
Avon Longitudinal Study of 
Parents and Children, 1,354 
American students from the 
National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Devel- 
opment Study of Early Child 
Care and Youth Develop- 
ment and 237 American stu- 
dents from the Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics-Child 
Development Supplement. 

Students from each data- 
set were tested by various 
self-concept measures and 
standardized administra- 
tive achievement tests. 

For example, students 
were asked questions such 
as “How good at math are 
you?” and were given a 
seven-point scale with one 
being “not good at all” to 
seven being “very good.” 

According to Davis-Ke- 
an, the study tracked each 
student and their academic 
achievements for up to 10 
years after the start of the 


study. 
“Our findings, _ repli- 
cated across three data sets, 
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Children’s perception of their abilities contributes to their later academic achievements. 


show that it is important to 
understand the relation be- 
tween children’s perceptions 
of their abilities and later 
achievement,” she said. 

Contrary to views that 
high academic achievers 
are driven by the relation- 
ship between self-concept 
and academic achievement, 
Susperreguy suggests that 
this relationship is just as, if 
not more, important for low- 
performing students. 

“This relation is not lim- 
ited to students who per- 
form at the top levels, but 
extends to students with 
different levels of achieve- 
ment in math and reading,” 
Susperreguy said. “Even 
the lowest-performing stu- 
dents who had a more posi- 
tive view of their math and 
reading abilities had higher 
levels of achievement in 
math and reading.” 


While this study did 


not account for other fac- 
tors such as the influence of 
teachers, parents and peers, 
it does identify the impor- 
tant role of self-concept on 
later achievement and sug- 
gests that teachers should 


be offered proper guidance | 


to help raise students’ self- 
concept in their abilities. 
y 
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Yellow Fever epidemic 
linked to blood letting 


Allison Chen 
History of Science 


When residents along 
Philadelphia’s Water 
Street first began dying in 
early August of 1793, few 
took notice. The narrow 
alley was densely popu- 
lated and poorly aired, a 
place that a contemporary 
resident described as “a 
disagreeable street,” the 
sort of place where people 
expected bad things, like 
fevers, to happen. 

This illness, however, 
began to spread beyond 
Water Street. It was final- 
ly identified on Aug. 19 
when Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
one of the most prominent 
American physicians of 
the time, announced that 
the cases were of yellow 
fever. 

Philadelphia had not ex- 
perienced a yellow fever ep- 
idemic in over 30 years, and 
the prospect of an impend- 
ing one was terrifying. 

Yellow fever symptoms 
were gruesome — high 
fevers, muscle aches, hem- 
orrhage and the jaundice 
that gave the disease its 
name — and with no ef- 
fective treatments, mortal- 
ity rates could approach 
50 percent. Lae 

Furthermore, no one 
knew for sure what had 


caused it. There were two 
| main competing theories. 


The first was that the dis- 
ease was caused by a pes- 
tilential environment, and 
the second was that it was 
contagious and_ passed 
from person to person. 

Personal opinions were 
influenced equally by ev- 
erything from political 
leanings to religious be- 
liefs to actual scientific 
reasoning. 

As news of the disease 
outbreak spread, residents 
of Philadelphia began to 
flee the city by the thou- 
sands. Between late Au- 
gust and the end of the ep- 
idemic in mid-November 
of the same year, nearly 
20,000 had left. 

Those who remained 
were mostly poorer citi- 
zens who did not have the 
means to escape, along 
with some physicians and 
civil servants. 

For those left behind, 
it was soon clear that rec- 
ommended preventative 
measures were having 
little success in halting the 
epidemic. Residents fired 
guns inside their houses in 
hopes that it would clean 
the air and carried cam- 
phor and soaked handker- 
chiefs in vinegar. 

Attempts were made to 
clean the streets, and there 
were calls to quarantine 
incoming ships, especially 
those bearing French refu- 
gees from the West Indies, 


who were thought.by some _ 


to carry the disease. 
Despite these efforts, the 
death toll proceeded steadi- 
ly. By the end of August, an 
estimated 325 people had 
died, and in the next few 
months there would be al- 
most 5,000 more victims, or 
10 to 15 percent of Philadel- 
phia’s pre-epidemic popu- 


lation. 


For desperate Philadel- 
phians, the pressing issue 
became how to treat yel- 
low fever once it was con- 
tracted. 

Here, just as with the 
cause of the disease, opin- 
ion split. The debate over 
treatment has often been 
visualized as one between 
progressive-minded _ phy- 
sicians, mostly those of 
French origin, prescribing 
gentler treatments that we 
might accept today and 
stubborn traditionalists 
who were bleeding their 
patients into oblivion. 

One of the more promi- 
nent advocates of milder 
therapy was Dr. Jean De- 
veze, a French doctor with 
experience practicing in 
the West Indies, who pre- 
scribed cinchona bark, 
wine, blistering of the 
skin, cold baths and bed 
rest. 

In contrast, Rush and 
those who agreed with his 
methods believed firmly in 
the effectiveness of purging 
with emetics and laxatives, 
some of which contained 
mercury, accompanied by 
copious amounts of blood- 
letting. 

While Deveze bled his 
patients too, Rush did so on 
an extreme level, sometimes 
recommending the removal 
of up to 80 percent of a pa- 
tient’s blood. 

At the time, however, it 
was not Rush’s methods that 
were considered traditional- 
ist but Deveze’s. The French 
physician simply 
ments for yellow fever at the 
time, which Rush had in fact 
tried at first, only consider- 
ing them ineffective after 
three of the four patients he 
treated in this way died. 

Based in ancient prin- 
ciples of bodily humors, 
Rush’s_ procedures took 
older bleeding and purging 
treatments to unprecedent- 
ed extremes. 

Their drastic nature was 
partly influenced by a new 
concept Rush had devel- 
oped himself: that there 
was only one disease in the 
world, which was associ- 
ated with the blood vessels 
and could be resolved sole- 
ly through depletion. 

A nice end to this story 
would have been if the yel- 
low fever outbreak exposed 
the dangers and fallacies of 
extreme treatment and led 
to less destructive (though 
hardly more curative) treat- 
ment. 

Rush’s_ depletive _regi- 
men, sometimes labelled 
“heroic therapy,” weath- 
ered criticism, even as that 
criticism grew in intensity 
throughout the epidemic. 

Later the methods were 
carried on by Rush’s pupils 
and applied to a variety of 
illnesses. There were nu- 
merous reasons why these 
treatments endured, in- 
cluding that they were nov- 
el, appeared to make sense 
from a certain contempo- 


tary conceptual standpoint 


and seemed better than do- 
ing nothing to combat dis- 
ease, 

The epidemic ended as 
soon as colder temperatures 
killed off the Aedes aegypti 
mosquitoes which we now 
know transmit yellow fe- 
ver. Despite that, heroic 
therapy lived on. 

It continued to hold 
Sway over (and some even 
say dominate) American 
medicine for at least the 
next 20 years. et 
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Math skills are essential Students attend conference for computer scientists 


Jonathan Patterson 
Science in Society 


We need to talk about 
math. Now I know that not 
everyone loves math, and 
that’s okay. Math can be 
challenging, abstract, con- 
fusing and, for some of us, 
just painful. 

A Fields Medal is not 
in everyone’s future, and 
that’s fine. However, that 
shouldn’t stop people from 
acquiring a decent level of 
mathematical understand- 
ing. 

Ignorance of mathemat- 
ics is yet another iteration 
of the scientific illiteracy 
that runs throughout our 
society today, particularly 
in America. What stands 
out about mathematical 
ignorance, though, is just 
how widespread and ac- 
cepted it has become. 

This idea of so many 
people dismissing their 
lackluster math skills was 
brought up in a discussion 
between astrophysicist Neil 
deGrasse Tyson and British 
biologist Richard Dawkins 
at the Hayden Planetarium 
in 2015. 

Describing what he 
viewed as “an unwar- 
ranted pride in being bad 
in mathematics,” Dawkins 
claimed that such blatant 


‘ Frick hae Pon OY aeneeeees 
ignorance is uniquely re-— 


served for the field of 
mathematics. As Tyson 
added, the joke of “I was 
never good at math” has 
become a common and ac- 
ceptable excuse. 

This is a major problem, 
and part of the reason why 
so many people today ques- 
tion scientific fact rather 
than embrace it. Scientific 
illiteracy has become em- 
bedded into American cul- 
ture, and mathematical ig- 
norance is at the forefront 
of the problem. 

Currently the Program 
for International Student 
Assessment ranks the US 
38th out of 71 countries in 
math. 

The National Assess- 
ment of Educational Prog- 
ress reported math scores 
among American 4th and 
8th graders dropping for 
the first time in decades. 
America’s best chance to 
improve its standing in 
math lies in this current 
generation of young stu- 


dents. 
No one would ever joke 
about not being able to read 
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| food and sweatshirts. 


One stand-out event was 
a field trip to Orlando's 


| Epcot Center, where the 


a book or not knowing who | 


the President is; why is 


math any different? Why is | 
math not granted the same | 


amount of respect as other 
academic fields in our cul- 
ture? 

Now, knowing how to 


take a derivative or work | 


with a Taylor series won't 
help most Americans, but a 
general knowledge of math 
is so much more than that. 
You see, being math- 


ematically ignorant doesn’t | 
make someone stupid — it | 
just robs them of the oppor- | 


tunity to fully understand 
and appreciate math as a 
whole field, rather than just 
as a tool for working with 
numbers. 

It’s the latter that causes 
much of the misconception 
that math is shrouded in. 
As William Thurston said, 
“mathematics is not about 
numbers, equations, com- 
putations or algorithms: It 
is about understanding.” 

It’s that sentiment that 
makes math so valuable, 
yet so chronically misun- 
derstood. We need to close 
the gap between what math 
is perceived as and what 
math actually is. The best 
way to do that is through 
our education system. 

The better this country 
is at math, the better off 
it will be in the long run. 


Learning math doesn’t just | 
allow you to take integrals, | 
it teaches you a unique way | 


of thinking and problem- 


solving. This is why it is so | 


crucial that no one settles 
for simply being “bad at 
math.” 

Closing yourself off from 
mathematics is like refus- 
ing to learn how to read. 
Although the Fibonacci 
numbers might not have a 
significant impact on your 
life, acquiring a mathemati- 
cal mindset will. 

Learning math will 
teach you to look at things 
logically, not just how to 
find the area under a curve. 

This country cannot af- 
ford to continue down the 
path of mathematical igno- 
rance we have started on. 

With climate change 
becoming more and more 
threatening everyday, Al 
reaching new heights and 
science in general becom- 
ing more important than 
ever, Americans need to 
be scientifically literate to 
thrive in today’s world. 

We cannot do that ,how- 
ever, until we, as a country, 
stop ignoring math and 
start embracing it. 
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| software company Palantir 


rented out the French Pa- 
vilion for an evening, giv- 
ing the attendees a front 
row seat to the nightly fire- 
works display. 

Sarkar spoke about many 
of the other fun activities 
over the three days, one of 
which was a scavenger hunt 
around Epcot Center, solv- 
ing riddles and clues about 
different countries. 

“Palantir rented out the 
whole pavilion, and the 
whole thing was _ really 
amazing,” Sarkar said. “It 
was so much fun to see the 
fireworks that close and 
have all that free food.” 

Both women also spoke 


about their experiences 
in the field of science and 
technology. As women in 
the tech field, neither of 
them have felt much preju- 
dice in a male-dominated 
field. 

While they both ac- 
knowledge that the field 
is male dominated, they 
are far more focused on 
all the opportunities be- 
ing a women in this field 
has provided them. They 
referred to events like 
Grace Hopper that have 
introduced them to oppor- 
tunities they would have 
never otherwise known 
about. 

Overall, according to 
Sarkar, Grace Hopper gives 
young women in science 
and technology the oppor- 
tunity to explore their in- 
terests in technology and 


COURTESY OF REENA SARKAR 


Sarkar and Donis enjoyed both the professional and social parts of the event. 


puts them in contact with 
other like-minded women. 
It inspires them to think 
bigger and puts them in 
contact with companies, 
giving them real world 
experience to help propel 
their passions. 

“Grace Hopper taught 


me that it is a great time to 
be a woman in technolo- 
gy. There are so many op- 
portunities for women, so 
take advantage of them. 
What matters is your in- 
terest in the subject and 
passion for the science,” 
Sarkar said. 


Applied Physics Lab interns present research projects 


APL, Pace B7 
than that. 

“My goal is... to be able 
to learn from the intern. 
Seeing how they interpret 
things through their eyes, 
it actually opens it up for 
me to see how we could 
approach the... project a 
little differently, [since it 
is] something I wouldn’t 
have thought of before,” 
Shipley said in an inter- 
view. 

According to Krill, be- 
ing a RISE@APL mentor 
isn’t just about providing 
students a unique oppor- 
tunity to learn, but also 
about the chance to col- 
laborate with new minds 
and understand different 
perspectives. 

On Oct. 16, six of the 33 
RISE@APL students gath- 
ered at the Glass Pavilion to 
present their research. 

These students (junior 
Brandon Duderstadt, senior 
Geordan Gutow, junior 
Zanir Habib, junior Sarah 
Denenberg, senior Nathan 
McIntosh and senior Mat- 
thew Heacock) created 
posters that culminated 
all their research from the 


summer. 

Their projects were di- 
verse, covering topics like 
devices that could track a 
person in a large crowd to 
Phased-Array Doppler So- 
nar to hacking a drone. 

Heacock, who is major- 
ing in mechanical engi- 
neering, spent the summer 
compiling data from argo 
float devices in the ocean 
and computing the num- 
bers into easily accessible 
and usable data for scien- 
tists. 

“Doing the APL intern- 
ship was very insightful 
into what the actual engi- 
neering workplace looked 
like. It was interesting, be- 
cause it’s not what you ex- 
pect: It takes a step back, 
and you're like, wow, [with] 
real engineering, you need 
to sit down and do the be- 
hind the scenes work,” 
Heacock said. 

Before RISE@APL, Hea- 
cock wasn’t sure what his 
chosen career path really 
looked like, but now he 
has a much greater under- 
standing and is excited to 
continue in mechanical en- 
gineering. 


Denenberg, who is 
studying computer engi- 
neering, created a device 
that could test the wave- 
forms emitted from an- 
other device being built 
at APL. Her device acted 
as a preliminary check to 
make sure the other APL 
device was working prop- 
erly before being sent off 
for expensive government 
testing. 

Denenberg said _ that 
the internship gave her a 
chance to explore her field 
in a way she couldn't in a 
classroom. 

“I wanted something 
where I could use electri- 
cal engineering _ theory 
and computer science 
coding; this gave me that. 
This was different from 
my school work in that it 
was using stuff I learned, 
but it wasn’t just one sid- 
ed,” Denenberg said. 

McIntosh is a mechani- 
cal engineering major. 
He conducted research in 
generating codes and cre- 
ating a user manual for 
low-thrust space naviga- 
tion vehicles. 

While working with 


RISE@APL, McIntosh was 
able to work with other in- 
terns from various techni- 
cal backgrounds to create 
an entire space mission, 
and he discovered that he 
would like to pursue a ca- 
reer in the space sector. 

When asked about his 
experience with RISE@APL, 
McIntosh said he found it 
extremely valuable. 

“It's a way to experi- 
ence truly ground-break- 
ing work that’s happen- 
ing in the field... getting to 
work on this kind of stuff 
is something that’s really 
hard to do if you don’t have 
these sorts of opportuni- 
ties,” McIntosh said. 

According to Krill, 
RISE@APL offers Hopkins 
students the opportunity 
to work with distinguished 
researchers and on some of 
the most unique projects in 
the nation. 

“If I... could roll back the 
clock, I would love to be 
a student in the Whiting 
School or Krieger and have 
an opportunity to go to 
APL, to just see how the big- 
gest problems in the world 
are handled,” Krill said. 


Mice learn sex and aggression {rom their female peers 
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neurons in action. 

Anderson borrowed this 
brain imaging technology 
from Mark Schnitzer, who 
is one of his lab collabora- 
tors at Stanford University. 

When studying the mice, 
the team first distinguishes 
between what they call a 
“resident” mouse and an 
“intruder” mouse. 

They select a socially 
experienced and sexually 
active mouse as the “resi- 
dent” and then record im- 
ages of the stages of the 
mouse’s brain activities as 
an “intruder” or alternate 
mouse is introduced to the 
area. 

To the researchers’ sur- 
prise, they found that one 
of two types of neurons in 
the VMH area is activated 
depending on the gender of 
the “intruder.” 

Thus researchers can de- 
duce whether the encoun- 
tered mouse is a male or a 
female just by interpreting 
the brain images. 

Anderson took the re- 
search one step further by 
performing this experi- 
ment, what they have come 
to call a “resident/intruder 


test,” on a mouse with no 


‘ 
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previous sexual exposure. 
The results of the test im- 
mediately contradicted the 
scientists’ belief. 

If the association be- 
tween gender and sexual 
or aggressive behaviors is 
indeed innate, the naive 
mouse should have very 
similar neuronal firing ac- 
tivities as the sexually ex- 
perienced mouse. 

What the study found 
however was that only after 
repeated social interactions 
with different genders of 
mice did the naive mouse 
begin to develop sexual 
tendencies toward the fe- 
males and aggressive ten- 
dencies toward the males. 
In particular, social contact 
with females seemed to be 
the key to developing sex- 
specific neuronal activa- 
tions. 

This discovery could 
only mean one thing — 
that mice do not have sex- 
specific neurons from birth. 
Rather, sexual and aggres- 
sive behaviors alike could 
only be evoked in a mouse 
after it has been repeatedly 
exposed to social experi- 
ences with other mice. 

Ann Kennedy, a post- 
doctoral scholar in biology 


and biological engineering 
at Caltech and the co first- 
author of the paper, elabo- 
rates on the team’s findings. 

“This area of the brain, 
the ventromedial hypo- 
thalamus, is a primitive, 
ancient region. We used to 
think of it as the basement 
of the brain, more like a 
plumbing system than a 
computer. Our study shows 
that this region exhibits 
plasticity and computa- 
tion,” Kennedy said, ac- 
cording to ScienceDaily. 

The research team’s 
work appears in a paper 
in the most recent issue of 
Nature. Anderson says that 
the team’s ultimate goal is 
to examine the nature vs. 
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nurture question through 
a holistic neuroscience re- 
search approach. 

Anderson believes that 
the anatomical relevance 
between sex and aggres- 
sion might also have fur- 
ther implications. 

“If this were true, then 
someday we might be able 
to treat someone who's a 
habitual violent sexual of- 
fender by functionally dis- 
entangling their neurons,” 
Anderson said. 

However, he acknowl- 
edges that the research is 


still in a very early stage, © 


far from where it would 
need to be to begin to con- 
sider using it to develop 
therapies. 
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NFC’s lop ‘M. and W. Swimming compete against tous tough D-I opponents 


contenders 
coming out 


of the West 


NFC, From B12 
have been very inconsistent. 
Sunday’s loss to the Chi- 


cago Bears was especially | 


Carolina 
certainly has Super Bowl 
potential, but I do not see 
them 


disconcerting. 


stringing 


together | 


enough wins against qual- | 


ity teams to play for the 
Lombardi Trophy. 


Next up are the reign- | 


ing NFC champions: 
Atlanta Falcons. Reaching 
consecutive Super 
rarely occurs, and the Fal- 


the | 


Bowls | 


cons’ hopes of doing so | 


are beginning to look less 


and less likely. At the start | 


of the season, Atlanta was 
playing with vengeance 


and looked primed for an- | 


other successful year. 


However, they followed | 


up the three-game win- 


ning streak with a three- | 
game losing streak and | 


now have 
tion marks on both sides 
of the ball. After blowing 
a 17-point lead against the 
Miami Dolphins in Week 
Six, it appears that closing 
out games remains a major 
concern for the Falcons. 
Whether it is fatigue or 
mental vulnerability, Atlan- 
ta needs to solve this prob- 
lem before they let any more 
games get away from them. 
As for the Tampa Bay Buc- 
caneers, they are not entirely 
out of the playoff picture but 


have yet to record an impres- | 


sive win. They have showed 
great promise but still seem 
to be a year away from legiti- 
mate contention. 


serious ques- | 
| ferent. LaMastra paced the 


In the NFC West, the Los | 


Angeles Rams and Seattle 
Seahawks are both teams 
with the potential to make 
a deep playoff run. 

Let’s look at the Rams 
first. After an underwhelm- 
ing rookie season, Jared 
Goff has shown dramatic 
improvement in first-year 
coach Sean McVay’s system. 
Additionally, Todd Gurley 
has run the ball exception- 
ally well. 

With its solid young 
core, Los Angeles has the 
potential to be among the 
League’s best teams for 
years to come. Expect the 
Rams to end their 12-year 
playoff drought and be a 
force to be reckoned with 
come January. 

While the Rams are on 
the verge of becoming pe- 
rennial contenders, the Se- 
attle Seahawks are well on 
their way to clinching a sixth 
consecutive playoff berth. 
Seattle’s greatest asset may 
be its experience, as its high- 
ly successful roster has un- 
dergone few major changes 
over the past several years. 

Russell Wilson is having 
another Pro Bowl-caliber 
season as the leader of the 
offense, while the defense 
has done its part stifling 
opposing offenses. The Se- 
ahawks know how to win 
big games, and all of the 
pieces are in place for them 
to make another deep play- 
off run this season. 

Much like the AFC, the 
NFC is filled with uncer- 
tainty. The forthcoming 
weeks will likely provide 
some clarity, but the NFC 
still has numerous candi- 
dates that could potentially 
represent the Conference 


on Feb. 4. 
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By EMILIE HOFFER 


Sports Editor 
Both the men’s and 
women’s swim teams 


headed to Annapolis, Md., 
this past Friday for some 
tough competition against 
D-I opponents: the United 
States Naval Academy 
Midshipmen (Mids) and 
the Towson University Ti- 
gers. 

In their second 
meet of the season, the 
Blue Jays fell to the Mid- 
shipmen and the Tigers in 
team scores but still man- 
aged some impressive in- 
dividual swims. 

“This is a tough meet ev- 
ery year for us because of 
the intense competition,” 
senior Gwynnie LaMastra 
said. “As a team, we really 
rose to the occasion and 
were able to compete at a 


just 


| D-I level.” 


Two weeks ago LaMas- 
tra was honored as the 
CollegeSwimming Na- 
tional Division III Women’s 


| Swimmer of the Week after 


sweeping the breaststroke 
events in the season opener 
at the College of William & 
Mary on Oct. 7. 

This meet was no dif- 


Jays, finishing second in 
the 200 Individual Medley 
against Towson, second 
in the 100 Breast against 
the Mids, second in the 
200 Breast and second as a 
member of the 200 Medley 
Relay against both the Ti- 
gers and the Mids. 
Helping LaMastra lead 
the Jays through the com- 
petitive atmosphere was 


senior Courtney Cowan. 
Cowan broke the Hop- 
kins dual-meet record in 
the 200 Fly with a time of 
2:06.54, which was good 
enough for second against 


the Tigers and_ third 
against Navy. 
Cowan, who was re- 


cently honored by Col- 
legeSwimming as the In- 
dependent Swimmer of 
the Week after the season- 
opener against W&M, also 
took.a pair of second-place 
finishes in the 500 Free 
against both Navy and 
Towson and _ contributed 
to a third-place finish as a 
member of the 200 Medley 
Relay. 

The Blue Jays also re- 
ceived some impressive 
performances from fresh- 
men freestyle swimmers. 
Amy Pearson led the team 
in the 1000 Free with a time 
of 10:37.42 to place her in 
second against Towson and 
fourth against Navy. 

Fellow freshman Emma 
McElrath swam the 200 
Free in 1:54.91 to pace the 
Jays and placed second 
against Towson and third 
against Navy in just her 
second career meet. 

The Blue Jays ended the 
day with yet another dual 
meet record, this time in 
the 200 Medley Relay. Led 
by a seasoned veteran, se- 
nior Anna _ Wisniewski, 
the team included three 
underclassman — sopho- 
more Alison Shapiro, soph- 
omore Sonia Lin and fresh- 
man Mikayla Bisignani 
— impressively setting a 
new program record witha 
time of 1:37. 


“We have been through 
about a month and a half 
of intense training, with 
our coaches really trying 
to prepare us for our mid- 


season meet coming up 
in December,” LaMastra 
said. “Overall, the wom- 


en’s team really stepped 
up with the dual meet re- 
cords. 

On the men’s side, soph- 
omore Brandon Fabian led 
the Blue Jays with impres- 
sive wins in both the 200 
and the 500 Frees against 
Navy and Towson. 

“The men’s team threw 
down some seriously im- 
pressive times to really 
put us on the map in the 
beginning of the season,” 
LaMastra said. 

Fabian took the individ- 
ual title in the 200 Free by 
nearly two seconds, touch- 
ing the wall with a time of 
1:40.76. Later he followed 
with another impressive 
first-place finish in the 500 
Free, clocking in at 4:37.90. 

Fabian took his third 
win of the night as a mem- 
ber of the 200 Free Relay, 
along with freshman Na- 
thaniel Davenport, senior 
Mark Wilson and junior 
Alex Carson. 

The team ended the 
night on a high note for the 
Blue Jays, beating out both 
the Midshipmen and the 
Tigers for the win. 

Also highlighting the 
meet for the men, Carson 
was the top Blue Jay fin- 
isher in the 100 Back with 
a time of 52.61, which gave 
him second against the 
Tigers and fourth against 
the Mids. 


— 


Wilson led the Jays in 
the 50 Free sprint, touch- 
ing the wall in 21.77 for 
third against the Tigers and 
fourth against Navy. 

Meanwhile in the dis- 
tance events, junior Erik 
Bostrom paced the Jays, 
taking third-place in the 
1000 Free against Navy 
and second against Tow- 
son. 

In just his second col- 
legiate meet, freshman 
Noah Frassrand had an 
impressive showing for 
the Jays, leading the team 
in the 200 Breast with 
a time of 2:09.38, which 
landed him a second place 
finish against the Tigers 
and a fourth place finish 
against the Mids. 

Later, in the 200 Individ- 
ual Medley, Frassrand was 
the top-finisher for the Blue 
Jays, placing third against 
the Tigers. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
The Hopkins women’s swim team broke two school records on Friday. 


After the meet, Head 
Coach Scott Armstrong 
spoke to HopkinsSports 
about the team’s perfor- 
mance against the Mid- 
shipmen and the Tigers. 

“Our Blue Jays battled 
through an extra tough 
week of training and 
stepped up to the chal- 
lenge against some great 
D-I competition,” Arm- 
strong said. “We learned 
a lot, but were enthused to 
see the progress from two 
weeks ago.” 

The Blue Jays will have 
two weeks to recover be- 
fore they are back in the 
pool on Friday, Nov. 3, for 
the annual Thomas Mur- 
phy Invitational. 

Hosted by Loyola Uni- 
versity, the Blue Jays will 
travel up N. Charles Street 
‘to take on the Greyhounds 
and the Drexel University 
Dragons. 


(bers fans must trust the process and give the team time to grow 


Mohid Khan 
Sportpinion 


e  Phila- 

delphia 

fans, of- 

tenes Te- 

garded 
as the most hostile and bad- 
mannered in all of sports, 
have somehow mustered 
the patience to wait five 
long years for our profes- 
sional basketball team, the 
76ers, to accumulate assets 
in the form of lottery picks 
and veterans. 

We, as Philly sports fans, 
are loyal and cannot stand 
performances below expec- 
tations. 

Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, some have already 
begun to conclude that 
the 76ers’ 2017-2018 sea- 
son has gone south. I’ve 
read countless Facebook 
posts by disgruntled fans 
on how we should have 
drafted Lonzo Ball, how 
Markelle Fultz is a bust, 
how Head Coach Brett 
Brown should be fired. 

I've received countless 
taunts from my friends on 
how “the process is a fail- 
ure” or how we should “go 
back to square one.” 

Nevertheless, these early 
assertions about the 76ers’ 
season are mostly baseless. 
They are impatient conclu- 
sions by fans who should 
wait at least a couple (or 
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maybe closer to 60) games 
before rioting against the 
coaching staff or a particu- 
lar injured player. This is 
the second leg of the pro- 
cess: allowing the team to 
develop its chemistry and 
find its groove. 

The Miami Heat, with 
LeBron James, Chris Bosh 
and Dwyane Wade 
three hall-of-fame-caliber 


guard prospects in the 
2017 draft class. 

Fans seem to ignore our 
more athletic, bigger and 
overall better pass-first 
point guard Ben Simmons, 
who has earned compari- 
sons to Magic Johnson with 
his size and playmaking 
ability. Furthermore, the 
assertion that Markelle 
Fultz is a bust is asinine 


players — needed time and groundless. 

to develop Kobe Bry- 
chemistry, ant, one of 
and by that Fultz may not the great- 
time all three est players 


became vet- 


be Kobe, but 


of all time, 


erans. he still has came off the 

The 76ers’ p bench, bare- 
young core potential to be ly scored 
may eventu- an elite Harden- and did ‘not 
ally evolve evolve into 
into hall-of- esque scorer. the assas- 
fame _ talent, sin that won 
and it’s too five cham- 


early to write them off: Joel 
Embiid, Ben Simmons and 
Markelle Fultz have not 
even played a collective 40 
games. 

Many of these asser- 
tions are impatient, badly 
researched and hasty. Al- 
though Lonzo Ball had a 
remarkable game against 
the Phoenix Suns, he was 
utterly dominated by Pat- 
rick Beverley and the Los 
Angeles Clippers. 

There is no evidence 
yet that Ball is a franchise- 
altering talent. And no 
matter how well Ball per- 
formed in college, Fultz 
was the consensus number 
one overall pick. 

This means that most 
experts, including the 
76ers’ General Manager 
Bryan Colangelo, felt that 
Fultz had more potential 
and was a better fit for the 


76ers than Ball and all the. 


other highly touted point 


pionships within his first 
couple games. Fultz may 
not be Kobe, but he still 
has potential to be an elite 
Harden-esque scorer. 

Although it’s too early 
to conclude his career tra- 
jectory, Fultz should be 
benched until he fully re- 
covers from his injured 
right shoulder. 

He has been hesitant to 
take long- and mid-range 
jumpers, which he _ shot 
with ease throughout his 
college career and during 
the summer league. If you 
watch closely, he often uses 
his left arm to go for re- 
bounds. There is something 
wrong with Fultz’s shoul- 
der, and it is frightening to 
allow him to exacerbate it. 

Speaking of poor player 
management, current head 
coach Brett Brown has 
done a rather poor job with 
the rotations and an espe- 
cially poor job with posi- 


vs 


tioning Embiid. 

Against the Boston Celt- 
ics, Embiid practically 
looked like a second-round 
shooting guard, bricking 
five wide-open threes. 

Touted as the next Ha- 
keem Olajuwon, Embiid 
should be given the ball 
in the low post and draw 
defenders, allowing for 
the more high percent- 
age shooters like J. J. Red- 
dick, Robert Covington 
and Fultz (when healthy) to 
knock down the three-ball. 

Furthermore, insisting 
on allowing process-era 
point guard T. J. McCo- 
nnell to run the offense 
when you have Fultz on 
the floor seems utterly 
foolish. Refusing to give 
Jahlil Okafor minutes is 
another mistake. 

Although previously a 
lazy defender, Okafor put 
in serious work this offsea- 
son and is still a talented 
scorer. At the very least, let 
him build his trade value, 
because he is too talented 
to sit on a bench. Okafor 
should be getting the min- 
utes that Amir Johnson 


eats up when Embiid sits. 

Regardless, it has been 
only three games. It is fool- 
ish to think that our core of 
players, who have not even 
had half a season’s worth of 
experience, can collectively 
become a Warriors-esque 
juggernaut in one day. 

The 76ers played the one, 
three and four seed in the 
Eastern Conference last 
year, so it is definitely too 
early to be drawing conclu- 
sions on how successful the 
process is or is not. 

Despite all the nega- 
tives, 76ers fans have lots 
to be excited about: Robert 
Covington put up 29 points 
against the Wizards; Fultz 
is a hustle defender; Embi- 
id, as per usual, dominates 
the defensive end of the 
floor; and Simmons is as 
good as advertised. 

Simmons, in his first 
three games, has recorded 
10 or more points and re- 
bounds as well as five or 
more assists, a feat last ac- 
complished in 1960. 

Just keep calm and keep 
trusting the process. Suc- 
cess will come. 


‘Errata: Oct. 19 Edition 


In the October 19, 2017 edition of The 
News-Letter, writer Brandon Wolfe 
was joe denned as Brandon is 
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Volleyball’s historic win 
streak comes to an end 


By DAVID GLASS 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
volleyball team’s 18-game 
winning streak ended on 
the road against the 25th 
ranked Stevenson Univer- 
sity Mustangs, losing 3-1 
on Thursday. After the loss, 
the Jays bounced back and 
swept the Ursinus College 
Bears on Saturday. 

Freshman outside hitter 
Simone Bliss talked about 
the team’s development. 

“Our team has come a 
long way since the begin- 
ning of the season,” Bliss 
said. “We've all come to- 
gether and bought into the 
idea that we’re on a mission 
together.” 

Stevenson, whose only 
loss of the season came 
against Carnegie Mellon 
University on Sept. 16, took 
early control of the match, 
getting off to a 16-6 lead in 
the first set. The Mustangs 
maintained a large lead for 
the rest of the set, winning it 
25-17 after a kill from middle 
Victoria Prokic on set point. 

Both teams went back 
and forth in the second set. 
Stevenson was up 24-22 un- 
til back-to-back kills from 
senior outside hitter Eliza- 
beth Wuerstle tied it up. The 
scored was tied again at 26, 
but the Mustangs took the 
next two points, winning 

the set on a kill from middle 
hitter Chelsea Ireland. 

Bliss spoke about the 
Jays’ uncharacteristic per- 
“ formance in their first loss 
since September 12 against 
Wittenberg University, 


“We put ourselves at a - 


disadvantage by starting 
off slow and not being crisp 
on.defense or aggressive 
enough on offense, espe- 
cially in the beginning,” 
Bliss said. “Throughout the 
game, we made improve- 
ments and battled, but 
we definitely could have 
played a lot better.” 

The Blue Jays were at 
their best in the third set, 
propelling themselves to a 
15-8 lead. An ace from junior 
middle blocker Sasha Gore- 
lik put Hopkins up 21-17. 

Stevenson, however, 
went on a 7-3 run to take 
the 25-24 lead. At match 
point, Hopkins managed to 
win the next three points, 
which included a kill from 
freshman opposite Morgan 
Wu; an ace from freshman 
setter and middle Nata- 
lie Aston; and another kill 
from Wu. 

The fourth set started off 
close, with the score tied at 
11. Stevenson then went on 
a 6-2 run and soon had a 22- 
17 lead. 

Hopkins fought back, 
winning four of the next six 
points. However, Stevenson 
went up 24-21 and won the 
point, the set and the match. 
The 3-1 win extended the 
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Mustangs’ own win streak 
to 13 games and evened the 
all-time Hopkins-Stevenson 
series at eight games apiece. 

Bliss, who led the team 
with 17 kills, reflected on 
what the team was able to 
take away from the loss. 

“Our game against Ste- 
venson gave us an oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge as a 
team that in order to be ex- 
cellent we have to be totally 
engaged and do our thing,” 
she said. “We have to give 
everything we have for 
every ball and stay frosty 
throughout every play.” 

On Saturday afternoon, 
Hopkins came back from 
the loss by winning three 
straight sets against Ursi- 
nus. The Bears have yet to 
win a set in Conference play. 

The first set started off 
tight, with the score tied up 
at 12. After that, the Blue 
Jays took full control of the 
set and the match, winning 
the first set after a strong 
13-2 run. 

The Jays took an early 
lead in the second set, going 
up 11-4. They maintained a 
sizeable lead for the rest of 
the set, winning it 25-12 fol- 
lowing a kill from Wuerstle. 
The senior outside hitter, 
following this match, is now 
four aces away from tying 
the all-time school record. 

The third and final set 
followed in similar fashion. 
The Blue Jays got off to an 
early 12-4 lead and eventu- 
ally won the set 25-7, with 
the final point coming off of 
a kill from sophomore out- 
side hitter Louisa Kishton. 

Bliss, along with Kish- 
ton, led the team in kills 
again, with 11 apiece. Bliss 
and Kishton also now lead 
the team in kills on the sea- 
son, with 234 and 242, re- 


spectively. ; 
Bliss spoke highly of 
Head Coach Tim Cole’s sys- 


tem and the practice envi- 
ronment. 

“Everyone is of equal 
value and has a voice on the 
team. Everyone contributes 
and influences everyone 
else,” she said. 

She also stressed the im- 
portance of her teammates 
and coaching staff. 

“Everyday I am_ sur- 
rounded by people who are 
bringing their own individ- 
ual contributions to the ta- 
ble, which I in turn can use 
to learn and grow,” she said. 

Hopkins is now 20-3 on 
the season, winning 19 out 
of its last 20 games. The Jays 
are also undefeated in the 
Conference this season (8-0) 
and currently have a Confer- 
ence win streak of 18 games, 
dating back to last season. 

The Blue Jays will wrap 
up Conference play and 
their regular season against 
the Franklin & Marshall 
College Diplomats on Sat- 
urday afternoon at 1 p.m. 
in Goldfarb Gym. 
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Freshman Natalie Aston led the Blue Jays against Ursinus with 20 assists. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK: 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
Kor The Nex vs-Letter 


In a victorious week for 
the Hopkins men’s soccer 
team, the Jays garnered 
two Centennial Confer- 
ence wins, bringing their 
record to 13-1-2 with just 
one game left to go in the 
regular season. 

The Jays first took on the 
McDaniel Green Terror last 
Wednesday night at Home- 
wood Field. Scoring ea rly on 
in the first half, the Jays con- 
tinued to dominate offen- 
sively throughout the game, 
with senior midfielder Drew 
Collins knocking in the Blue 
Jays’ second goal of the night 
in the 54th 


RJ MOORE — SOCCER 


Athlete of the Week could 
have gone to any number of 
players on the men’s soccer 
team. Senior goalie Bryan 
See earned his 10th shutout 
of the season this week, and 
sophomore forwards Liam 
Moylan and Achim Younk- 
er each tallied an impressive 
two goals against Ursinus. 
However, this week we 
look to a younger player, 
whose rookie season has 
proven to be quite impres- 
sive thus far. With five 
points on the week, this 
week’s Athlete of the Week 
deservedly goes to fresh- 
man midfielder RJ Moore. 
This Virginia native has 
been a consistent performer 
for the Jays 


minute. i 
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the Centennial Conference 
Tournament. 

Refusing to rest on their 
laurels, however, the Jays 
kept their momentum go- 
ing into this weekend. In 
their away match against 
Ursinus this past Saturday, 
Hopkins capitalized on of- 
fensive opportunity after 
offensive opportunity. Scor- 
ing three times in each half, 
Hopkins further enhanced 
their first-place standing in 
the Centennial Conference 
with the 6-0 win. 

Given two dominant 
performances, this week's 


assists in his rookie season. 
This past weekend alone, 
Moore contributed a goal 
in each game and added an 
assist to his record in the 
game versus McDaniel. 
Moore is tied both for 
leading the team in assists 
and for second in assists 
within the Centennial Con- 
ference. Most importantly, 
with his seven assists on the 
season, Moore is just two 
assists shy of the Centennial 
Conference record, and he 
has_already surpassed the 
school’s record for assists 
garnered by a freshman. 


With one regular season 
game left and the postsea- 
son lingering, there’s no 
telling what more he could 
accomplish. 

Following his standout 
week, Moore was named 
this week’s Centennial Con- 
ference Offensive Player of 
the Week, the first weekly 
honor for the freshman. 
Moore was kind enough to 
sit down with The News-Let- 
ter to discuss what the award 
meant to him on a personal 
level and what this week’s 
wins meant for the team. 

The News-Letter: How 
hard has the transition 
been from high school soc- 
cer to the collegiate level? 

RJ Moore: Transitioning 
from high school soccer to 
college soccer is definitely a 
step up in intensity, as the 
college game is played at a 
fast pace. 

With that said, I feel as 
though my club and high 
school soccer experiences 
prepared me well for the 
collegiate level, especially 
given my summer train- 
ing with the BRYC 99 Elite 
team in preparation for the 
U.S. Youth Soccer National 
Championships in July. 


N-L: In Wednesday’s 
game against McDaniel, 
the team clinched its spot 
in the Centennial Confer- 
ence playoffs. How excited 
was the team about this 
achievement? 

RM: We were certainly 
excited to earn a spot in 
the playoffs, but just clinch- 
ing a spot was not the end 
goal. We have our eyes set 
on winning the Conference 
Championship and making 
arun in the NCAA Tourna- 
ment, and I think we are 
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Freshman midfielder RJ Moore. 


capable of doing that. 

N-L: How did it feel to 
win Centennial Confer- 
ence Offensive Player of the 
Week this week? 

RM: I was very happy 
to win Player of the Week. I 
thought our team as a whole 
had two strong performanc- 
es this week, and we are 
looking to keep that mo- 
mentum going forward in 
our game against Dickinson 
on Friday and then in the 
Conference Tournament. 


N-L: Going into your 
last regular season game on 
Friday against Dickinson, 
what is the team focused on 
improving upon or work- 
ing on? 

RM: The team is focused 
on improving our connec- 
tions in the final third and 
converting the chances we 
create into goals. 


N-L: Do you have any 
personal goals you are hop- 
ing to achieve in playoffs? 

RM: Personally, I am 
hoping to contribute in 
whatever way possible to 
best help our team claim 
the Conference Champi- 
onship, whether that’s by 
creating chances, finishing 
chances or helping out on 
defense. 


Football dominates Gettysburg Bullets in shut out 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
For The News-Letter 


The 24th-ranked  foot- 
ball team continued their 
strong season this week, as 
they dominated the Gettys- 
burg College Bullets 52-0. 

The Jays’ offense got off 
to a roll halfway through 
the first quarter as sopho- 
more quarterback David 
Tammaro connected with 
freshman running back 
Zac Fernandez for a 48-yard 
touchdown pass on the sec- 
ond play of the drive. 

Hopkins would extend 
the lead to 14 after junior 
running back Tyler Mess- 
inger capped off a 77-yard 
drive with a_ one-yard 
punch into the end zone. 

The Jays would continue 
to put points on the board, 
taking their first drive of 
the second quarter 66 yards. 
Tammaro hit junior wide 
receiver Luke McFadden on 
back-to-back plays for seven 
and 15 yards, with the lat- 
ter finding McFadden in the 
end zone as the Jays took a 
three-possession lead, 21-0. 

Tammaro would work 
the ground game on the Blue 
Jays’ next possession, finish- 
ing off a four-play, 40-yard 
drive with a six-yard carry 
that put Hopkins ahead 28- 
0. This score would stand as 
the second quarter finished 
up. The Jays headed into the 
locker room at the half with 
a four-possession lead. 

Riding their momentum 
from their impressive first- 
half performance, sopho- 
more kick returner Patrick 
Kelly took back the opening 
kickoff 95 yards to give the 
Jays a 35-0 lead just 12 sec- 
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onds into the third quarter. 

He is the third player in 
Hopkins history with a 95 
yard return, which is the 
longest in school history. 
Howard Caplan was the 
first to do it in 1928 against 
Columbia University, and in 
1999 Harrison Bernstein ac- 
complished the feat against 
the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. 

Kelly’s per- 


a clock burner, as Hopkins 
used 16 plays and 68 yards, 
taking 9:37 off of the clock 
before Sullivan booted a 
22-yard field goal. As the 
final seconds ticked off of 
the clock, Hopkins would 
emerge victorious in a 52-0 
domination. 

With the impressive of- 
fensive performance, which 
accumulated 
607 yards (292 


formance also 
earned him 
the honor of 
Centennial 
Conference 
Special Teams 
Player of the 


“We did a great 
job of staying 
focused... while 


playing with a 


yards rushing 
and 315 yards 
passing) 
while holding 
the ball for 41 
minutes on a 
school-record 


Week. He lot of emotion.” 101 plays, 
joined seniors the Blue Jay 
kicker Ja~ — MICHAEL Curry defense was 
mie Sullivan JUNIOR SAFETY steadfast 
and wide re- against the 
ceiver David Bullets. 

Brookhart in receiving the The Jays surrendered 


award this season. 

Messinger would pick 
up his second touchdown 
of the day on the Jays’ next 
possession, this time from 
three yards out off of a 
four-play, 40-yard drive as 
the Jays continued to show 
their offensive prowess. The 
score improved to 42-0, with 
both teams trading posses- 
sions in the remainder of 
the quarter and failing to 
put points on the board to 
round off the third. 

Freshman quarterback 
Nick Leongas would take 
charge under center and 
guide the Blue Jay offense 
49 yards down the field be- 
fore scrambling 23 yards 
into the end zone, piling 
on even more points for the 
Jays to take a 49-0 lead. 

The Jays’ final drive was 


only 139 yards while giving 
up just seven first downs, 
which limited Gettysburg 
to 19 minutes of possession 
time. This is made even 
more impressive by the fact 
that Dickinson had scored 
20 points in each of their first 
six games and ended the 
game with 250 fewer yards 
than their season average. 

“We did a great job of 
staying focused throughout 
the game while playing with 
a lot of emotion. It’s easier to 
shake off any rust that comes 
with a bye week when the 
lights are on at Homewood,” 
sophomore linebacker James 
Closser said. 

Sophomore defensive 
end Mike Kalanik was tied 
for the team lead in tackles 
with junior safety lan Lodge 
at six tackles in the game. Of 
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his six tackles, 3.5 of them 
were for a loss and one was 
a sack. He now has 18 tack- 
les for a loss on the season, 
which is the second highest 
total in school history. 

Sophomore defensive 
back Jonah Gundrum and 
freshman lineman Kyle 
Roberts also contributed a 
sack each, while freshman 
linebacker Braxton Ransaw 
and sophomore defensive 
end Arman Koul combined 
for a sack. 

“I thought we came out 
and played with intensity. 
Everyone was excited to be 
there this weekend, and it 
really showed from the first 
kickoff,” junior safety Méi- 
chael Curry said. 

This was head coach Jim 
Margraff’s 150th Centennial 
Conference victory. He is the 
first coach in Conference his- 
tory to reach the milestone. 

The Blue Jays will next 
travel to Allentown, Pa. to 
face off against rival Muhlen- 
berg College in what could 
be the decisive game of the 
Centennial Conference. 

“Muhlenberg will be a 
great challenge for us this 
week. We are excited to go 
up there and play a tough 
team in a great environ- 
ment,” Closser added. 

Curry agreed, adding 
that they face a team that 
could potentially knock 
them out of a bid to the 
NCAA Tournament. 

“We know they’re going 
to have a good game plan 
and execute it well, we just 
have to do the same. This 
game is going to be emo- 
tional and intense. We just 
have to play with a steady 
poise,” Curry said. 
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Dip You Know? 


Football Head Coach Jim Margraff 


won his |50th career Centennial 


Conference game on Saturday 


against Gettysburg, the team he got 
his first Conference win against. 

He is the only coach in Conference 

history to reach the 150-win mark. 


CALENDAR 


Friday 


M. Soccer vs. Bickinsnik / p.m. 


Saturday 
Volleyball vs. FRM: / p.m. 
W. Soccer vs. F&M: 1 p.m. 

Field Hockey vs. F&M: i p.m. 


Which NFC teams will 
make it to the playoffs? 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


NFL 
season enters 
its seventh 
week, pre- 
season _ pre- 

dictions continue to be de- 

bunked, and answers are 
still few and far between. 

In the NFC especially, 
the presumed juggernauts 
have fallen flat. Of the six 
teams from the Confer- 
ence that made the play- 
offs last year, only two 
would qualify this year, 
and zero currently lead 
their division. 

We begin in the NFC 
East. This year, the early 
outcomes have been espe- 
cially surprising. The Dal- 
las Cowboys and New York 
Giants — who both reached 
the playoffs last year — 
have been mediocre and 
abysmal, respectively. 

The Cowboys should not 
be counted out just yet, as 
their offense has begun to 
show the explosiveness that 
led them to the best record in 
the NFC last year. However, 
a tough remaining schedule 
and Ezekiel Elliott’s loom- 
ing potential six-game sus- 
pension will 


s_ this 


contention. 

On the 
other- hand, 
the 1-6 Giants 
should be looking forward 
to next season. A popular 
preseason pick to reach the 
Super Bowl, New York has 
completely imploded, in 
large part due to the series 
of injuries that has ravaged 
the team. 

While the Cowboys and 
Giants have regressed, the 
Philadelphia Eagles have 
taken the League by storm. 
The Eagles are currently 
riding a five-game win 
streak and now boast an 
NFL-best 6-1 record. 

Carson Wentz is emerg- 
ing as a frontrunner for 
MVP and has the offense 
clicking on all cylinders. 
Despite only being in his 
second year, Wentz has 
already become a very ef- 
ficient passer and has held 
his mistakes to a minimum. 

Zach Ertz has also 
emerged as an elite tight end 
and Wentz’s favorite target. 
If Philadelphia’s defense 
continues to do enough to 
keep the score close, the of- 
fense is explosive enough to 
carry the Eagles to victory 
on a consistent basis. 

While the Eagles are 
certainly the division’s 
most legitimate contender, 
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on all cylinders. 


the Washington Redskins 
are also in position to 
make the playoffs. While 
their 3-3 record is not par- 
ticularly impressive, the 
Redskins have several im- 
pressive wins on their re- 
sume and have only lost to 
worthy opponents — the 
Eagles twice and the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs once. 

Now onto the NFC 
North, whose landscape 
has drastically changed in 
recent weeks: Aaron Rodg- 
ers and the Green Bay Pack- 
ers appeared to be destined 
to reach the playoffs for a 
ninth consecutive season. 

However, Rodgers’ bro- 
ken collarbone has the sent 
Packers into a state of de- 
spair. Due to Green Bay’s 
bleak prognosis, barring a 
breakout campaign from 
backup quarterback Brett 
Hundley, the Minnesota 
Vikings have emerged as 
clear frontrunners to win 
the division. 

Minnesota quietly put 
together a solid start to the 
season. Now with Rodgers 
out until at least December, 
the Vikings have a chance 
to separate themselves 
from the rest of the divi- 
sion. While the Vikings are 
likely to win the division, 


it will be difficult for them. | 
to advance far in the play- | 


offs without a dependable 
option at quarterback. I do 
not see Case Keenum, Sam 
Bradford or Teddy Bridge- 
water leading Minnesota 
to victory in a high stakes 
game in January. 
Elsewhere 


make it dif- in the divi- 
ficult for Dal- Carson Wentz sion, the De- 
las to return ; : troit Lions 
1s emerging asa 
to the playoffs Bing also have 
thisseason. At frontrunner for a chance at 
3-3, the Cow- making the 
boys are still MVP and has the playoffs. Mat- 
very much in offense clicking thew _—_ Stat 


ford is off to 
a strong start 
this season, 
after signing 
a $135 million extension in 
August. Do not be surprised 
if Detroit sneaks into the 
playoffs as a wild card for 
the third time in four years. 

The NFC South has pro- 
vided the Conference’s Su- 
per Bowl team in each of 
the past two seasons. While 
all four of the division’s 
teams remain in the play- 
off hunt, do not expect the 
aforementioned streak to 
continue this season. 

The New Orleans Saints 
currently lead the division at 
4-2, but I am still hesitant to 
believe that they are a team 
that can win come play- 
off time. The Saints have a 
high-flying offense, but their 
defense remains a major 
concern. As good as Drew 
Brees and company are, 
New Orleans cannot rely 


on winning shootouts when _ 


they are going up against the 
League’s best defenses. 

The Carolina Panthers 
currently sit in second place 
at 4-3. They certainly look 
better than they did in 2016, 
when they suffered a year- 
long Super Bowl hangover. 
However, the Panthers — 
especially Cam Newton — 

See NFC, B10 
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76ers need time to 
develop young core 


Despite the 76ers’ poor 
early performance, 
team is only three games 


W. Volleyball win streak ends ; 


the 


Athlete of the Week: 
RJ Moore 


Freshman midfielder RJ 
Moore, who was recently 
named Centennial Con- 


al 


Vago 


warn 


The now 17th-ranked Hopkins women’s volleyball team fell to the 25"-ranked Stevenson 
in a tight top-25 matchup. After losing the first two sets, the Blue Jays bounced back with a thi d-se 


Sine in four fee With both teams in the Mid-Atlantic Region, i isa a high ¢ See gee the 
will cross paths again in the postseason. 


18m 


Hopkins improves their 
record to 6-1 after defeating 
the Gettysburg Bullets 52- 


HOPKIN : 


Football dominates 
Gettysburg 52-0 


no—-WN1a = 


into the NBA season. The 
76ers’ younger players have 
shown potential to trans- 
form into a_ hall-of-fame 


ference Offensive Player 
of the Week, tallied his 
first two career goals this 
past Saturday against the 


_ 0. Sophomore kick return- 


er Patrick Kelly took the 
opening kickoff 95 yards, 
tying the school’s all-time 
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caliber team. 
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Ursinus Bears. 


Pace B11 record. 
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Men's Soccer remains unbeaten in Conference 


By GREG MELICK 
Sports Editor 


The men’s soccer team 
improved their undefeated 
Conference record this past 
week with two more wins: 
the first at home against the 
McDaniel College Green 
Terror by a score of 2-0 
and the second on the road 
against the Ursinus College 
Bears by a score of 6-0. 

If the Jays are able to 
win their final game of the 
season this Friday against 
the Dickinson College Red 
Devils, they will secure 
first place in the Centennial 
Conference, giving them 
home-field advantage for 
the entirety of the Confer- 
ence Tournament. 

Back-to-back shutouts 
for the Jays are not a rar- 
ity this season. In their 16 
games of the season thus 
far, the Jays have only 
given up four goals and 
more than one in only one 
game. 

The Jays came out attack- 
ing from the start against 
McDaniel. In just the 16th 
minute, senior defender Jo- 
nah Muniz passed to fresh- 
man midfielder RJ Moore, 
who put a shot home into 
the lower left corner for his 
first collegiate goal. 

Hopkins had multiple 
opportunities throughout 
the first half but could not 
capitalize, and the score 
remained 1-0 at halftime. 
The Jays tallied 13 shots in 
the first half to the Green 
Terror’s two. 

The second half would 
entail more of the same, 
as the Jays put up 15 more 


shots in the half to McDan- 
iel’s three. While the shot 
totals were impressive, the 
Blue Jays were only able to 
score on one of those 15 sec- 
ond-half shots. In the 55th 
minute, Moore kicked a 
corner short to senior mid- 
fielder Drew Collins, who 
dribbled his way towards 
the goal and put the Jays’ 
second goal of the game 
home from 25 yards out. 

The assists by Moore and 
Muniz put them both at 
seven on the season, which 
is tied for the team lead and 
is good enough for second 
in the Conference. 

“I think the biggest 
thing for us has been the 
dynamic movement of the 
ball and the understanding 
between’ all the attacking 
players,” senior midfielder 
Mike Swiercz said. 

The offensive burst con- 
tinued into Saturday’s game 
against the Ursinus Bears. 
In just the fourth minute, 
sophomore forward Liam 
Moylan scored his first goal 
of the season to open the 
scoring for the Jays. 

Just over 15 minutes 
later, fellow sophomore 
forward Achim Younker 
scored on a cross from 
Swiercz. Less than three 
minutes after that, he add- 
ed his second goal of the 
game off a pass from soph- 
omore defender Connor Ja- 
cobs to push the Hopkins 
lead to three. 

As the first half ended, 
the Bears still had not got- 
ten a single shot on the 
Jays. Meanwhile, Hopkins 
already tallied nine shots 
and three goals. It was by 
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far one of their best halves 
of the season. 

The Jays started the sec- 
ond half in the exact same 
way as the first, with Moylan 
scoring within the first three 
minutes of play. Moore add- 
ed to his stellar week with a 
goal in the 60th minute off 
a save by McDaniel goalie 
Brandon Lillian. 

Hopkins added their fi- 
nal strike in the 88th minute 
when. freshman forward 
Jonathon Brown scored off 
a deflected corner kick. 

“I think the key to our 
offensive explosion was be- 
ing able to get the ball in 
dangerous spots around 
their goal,” Moylan said. 

While the offense per- 
formed well this past week, 
looking forward, the Blue 
Jays will rely on the defense 
to create scoring opportu- 
nities in the game against 
Dickinson. 

“Right now, Dickinson 
has the highest scoring of- 
fense in the Conference, 
and we have the best re- 
cord as a defense, so it will 


definitely be a key matchup 
for us defensively,” Swiercz 
said. 

The Dickinson offense 
has scored 2.8 goals per 
game this year, but the Jays’ 
defense is currently ranked 
third in the country in 
goals allowed per game, at 
a measly 0.2 goals per game 
average. 

This matchup will also 
be an emotional one for the 
seniors on the team. The 
four seniors on the roster 
will be celebrated for senior 
night. Moving beyond the 
game against Dickinson, 
however, the team looks 
forward to playing a lot 
more soccer. 

“Obviously, our biggest 
goals are to win the Con- 
ference Championship and 
then transition that into do- 
ing our best in terms of win- 
ning the National Champi- 
onship,” Swiercz said. 

The Blue Jays take on 
the Dickinson College Red 
Devils on Friday, Oct. 27 
under the lights of Home- 
wood Field at 7 p.m. 
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Sophomore Liam Moylan contributed to Wednesday's victory with two goals. 
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